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My Lorp, 

‘lo no person can the following 
ConsIDERATIONS be inscribed with so 
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by whose kind encouragement and 
approbation, I have been, chiefly, 


prompted to submit them, in their 
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present form, to the judgment of the 
public. 


I rejoice in the opportunity thus 
afforded me, of publicly expressing a 
sentiment, cordially entertained by 
me, in common, I believe, with every 
faithful Son of the Church of England; 
a sentiment of profound veneration 
for the inflexible integrity, the un- 
wearied energy, the enlightened zeal, 
and the truly pastoral kindness exem- 
plified by your Lordship, in the dis- 
charge of your sacred responsibilities, 


as a Christian Bishop. 
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That your Lordship’s eminent learn- 
ing, talents, and virtues, may be long 
and happily employed in the Great 
Cause, to which they are now devoted, 
is the fervent prayer of, 

My Lorp, 
Your Lordship’s obliged, 
and faithful Servant, 
C. W. LE BAS. 
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PREFACE. 


THe substance of the following Con- 
SIDERATIONS appeared, originally, in 
the form of an Article, in the British 
Critic for January, 1827, on “ Mr. 
Penrose's Treatise on the Evidence of 
the Scripture Miracles.” They are 
now again presented to the public, 
somewhat modified and enlarged, and 
divested of the usual style of anony- 
mous criticism. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
these brief, and somewhat desultory 
remarks, are by no means offered with 
the view of superseding the Essay of 
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Mr. Penrose. On the contrary, the 
best success that I can desire for them 
is, that they may invite the public, and 
students of theology in particular, to 
a patient study of that excellent dis- 
quisition. 

The extracts from Mr. Penrose’s 
book are here somewhat more copious 
than those inserted in the “ British 
Critic.” | 

I think it right to add, that when 
the Article in the ‘“ British Critic” 
was drawn up by me, I was, almost 
wholly, without personal acquaintance 


with Mr. Penrose. 


JANUARY, 1828, 


CONSIDERATIONS 


ON 


PPE TRA CL, BE So. 


A miracteE is defined by Dr. Johnson, as 
‘‘ something above human power.” ‘This 
definition is recommended by its great 
simplicity ; by its involving no disputed 
points; and by its correspondence with 
the general feelings of mankind. If we 
were to witness any event indisputably 
surpassing the power of man, we should 
be struck with a degree of astonishment 
much higher than could be occasioned by 
any human exploit, however surprising. 
Without any speculations therefore as to 
B 
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the rank or nature of the agent, we might 
justly term the act a miracle; that is, some- 
thing pre-eminently wonderful. 

This definition, however, is not satis- 
factory to Dr. Marsh, the acute and learned 
Bishop of Peterborough. He contends 
that a Miracle may rather be defined ‘‘ as 
something which cannot be performed 
without the special interference of God.”* 
Now to me, I confess, this definition ap- 
pears far less philosophical than the for- 
mer; since it assumes a principle, which, 
whether true or not, is by no means self- 
evident, and indeed has often been dis- 
puted; namely, that the order of nature 
never has suffered, and never can suffer, 
the slightest interruption, but by the active 
and direct interposition of its Author. A 
definition should never, if it can be avoided, 
involve any controverted point. It should, 
rather, furnish a common ground on which 


_ * Course of Lect. pt. vi. lect. xxx. p. 76. 
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all parties may meet, to conduct their in- 
quiries after truth. With all the deference, 
therefore, justly due to so high an autho- 
rity as the translator of Michaelis, I cannot 
but think that it would be much more con- 
venient to include in the word Miracle, 
nothing beyond the mere superhuman act: 
and to leave open the question whether 
such acts can be performed by any but the 
Deity himself. 

His Lordship, no doubt, was led to con- 
tend for this definition, by his conviction 
that no such question ought ever to be 
raised; that every thing which exceeds 
the power of man can only be ascribed to 
the power of God; and, that to admit that 
miracles can be performed by any being 
inferior to the Supreme, is to annihilate all 
miraculous proof of the divine origin of 
Christianity. Whether these apprehen- 
sions be well-founded or not,—it may rea- 
sonably be allowed; that at first sight they 
appear not altogether unnatural. We are 

B 2 
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persuaded that, at this day, many persons 
are thrown into serious perplexity by the 
consideration, that, if any created order of 
beings has the power of producing preter- 
natural effects, the force of all miraculous 
attestation whatever will be greatly weak- 
ened, if not altogether destroyed. For, if 
Christ and Beelzebub can, each of them, 
alter the course of nature, how can we 
confidently surrender ourselves to the au- 
thority of either? It is clear, therefore, 
that such persons, unless relieved from this 
ernbarrassment, will find no refuge, but, in 
an almost entire abandonment of the mira- 
culous evidence; or, in the belief that no 
inferior being can be entrusted with the 
power of supernatural action;—a belief 
which it will be difficult to reconcile with 
the plain import of various parts of Scrip- 
ture. 

The Bishop is, of course, aware, that, in 
choosing the latter branch of this alterna- 
tive, he has been preceded by Farmer, a 
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writer of great acuteness, to whom we are 
indebted for a triumphant proof, that no 
real miracles were wrought by the magi- 
cians of Egypt, or by the witch of Endor. 
His lordship, however, must likewise be 
aware, that this writer has strayed into a 
wilderness of dangerous speculation on 
another subject, nearly connected with that 
of miracles. He has laboured with much 
perverseness of industry and ingenuity, to 
overthrow all belief in the reality of de- 
moniacal possession, and to reduce the 
temptation of our Lord to a mere unsub- 
stantial mystery. The learned prelate 
would, doubtless, be very unwilling to 
follow any guide, to the full extent of 
these questionable conclusions: and yet, 
it would be difficult to discern the precise 
point at which he could consistently aban- 
don his conductor. If a miracle must be 
something that requires the direct and 
special interference of the Almighty, we 
must either designate the perceptible 
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agency of evil spirits by some other name 
than that of a miracle; or we must, with 
Farmer, deny their agency altogether: 
that is, we must be parties to a very bold 
experiment upon the express language of 
Holy Writ. 

The work of Farmer is now, I believe, 
not very generally read. There is, how- 
ever, reason to apprehend, that his notions 
on this subject are by no means extinct. 
I trust, therefore, that it will not be re- 
garded as foreign to the purpose, if I pre- 
sume to offer afew remarks which have 
suggested themselves, on a recent perusal 
of his Essay on Miracles. I am tempted 
to do this by the persuasion that serious 
evils are inseparable from the whole of his 
scheme of thought, relative to this very 
important department of Theology. 

The grand error then which runs through 
his treatise is, the presumption, that we 
are in a condition to judge what mode of 
administering the moral government of the 
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world is, or is not, compatible with the 
moral perfections of the Deity. Finding 
himself unable to reconcile to the divine 
equity the permission of superhuman 
agency, to all appearance in behalf of 
falsehood, he exhausts his ingenuity and 
erudition in devising for himself a satisfac- 
tory mode of interpretation; a scheme 
which shall relieve scripture from the dif- 
ficulties he attaches to the belief of any 
preternatural interference not proceeding 
directly from God. 

Now, it may safely be allowed, that it 
would be an impeachment of the goodness 
of God, to assert, that He had let loose, 
on responsible and moral agents, a class 
of malignant beings, armed with fearful 
powers of delusion, and privileged to exert 
those powers according to their own ca- 
price, without control or limitation. But 
how is his goodness impeached by the sup- 
position, that such beings may have a 
limited commission, or an occasional li- 
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cense, to display superhuman agency be- 
fore men? How can we be sure that it 
may not have formed part of his original 
design to allow such occurrences, either 
for the exercise of our judgment, or the 
trial of our faith, or for some other wise 
but unsearchable purpose? If to suppose 
the possibility of this, be to impeach the 
Divine Benevolence, or Justice, how can 
we peruse the history of mankind, or sur- 
vey the state of the world, without finding 
a perpetual arraignment of those attri- 
butes? What shall we say to the number- 
less forms in which evil 1s allowed to enter 
into the mysterious texture of God’s pro- 
vidence? and who shall confidently deny 
that the visible effects of malevolent spi- 
ritual agency may sometimes be among 
them? We all perceive that men are left 
very much to their own powers in seeing 
and feeling their way out of physical and 
moral difficulties; and Christians know 
that the honest exercise of those powers 
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has the promise of a blessing. Why should 
these conditions be inapplicable to any 
particular class of difficulties or trials ? 
Reasoning independently of experience, 
we might be tempted to pronounce that a 
gracious and righteous God would: never 
suffer ‘‘a strong delusion” to go forth 
among his creatures, in any shape, or 
under any circumstances. But every day’s 
observation confounds such reasonings and 
surmises. How then are we to prescribe 
the exact degree and kind of difficulty 
which is to attend the respective varieties 
of our probation. 

In answer to all this, we are repeatedly 
told that God can never give his sanction 
to imposture. But, how does it appear 
that any such sanction is to be implied 
from a license, occasionally given to evil 
spirits, to work wonders, more than from 
the general course of Providence, which 
has allowed so much success to human 
impostures of the most flagitious kind. It 
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seems, so far as we can discover, a fixed 
principle of the divine government, never 
to lose sight of the moral probation of ac- 
countable beings. In that case, every eco- 
nomy, whether providential or miraculous, 
must always be expected to propose the 
severest trials to our reason and our faith. 
And if spiritual agency is to be employed 
for our temptation in one way, it is dif_i- 
cult to see why it should not be permitted 
in another. If the Devil be allowed to 
assail us with secret suggestions, why are 
his emissaries to be wholly debarred from 
the grosser resources of delusion? Nay, 
more: can it be questioned that internal 
temptations may be incomparably more 
dangerous and subtle than the exhibition 
of lying wonders? Our suspicions are 
naturally armed, even against miracles, in 
support of questionable doctrines. But 
what mortal can, of himself, be a match 
for invisible principalities and powers, 
when engaged in a confederacy with flesh 
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and blood; that is, with his own depraved 
and inordinate passions ? 

It is, indeed, maintained by Farmer, that 
miracles performed by lying spirits must 
be a trial too severe for all human sagacity 
and virtue. He allows, indeed, that the 
evidence of miracles is, in a certain sense, 
an instrument of our probation, because it 
must operate, more or less, according to 
the disposition of the individual. That it 
will not overcome inveterate obstinacy is 
manifest by the fate of the Gospel mira- 
cles. And, in every case, men must be 
left to the use of their moral and rational 
faculties, either in yielding to it, or resist- 
ing 1t, as a motive operating on their con- 
duct. But he will not allow that, in any 
case, the probation can be carried so far, 
as to leave the man to the guidance of the 
same faculties, in attempting to ascertain 
whether the miracle proceeds from God or 
from some inferior agent. He asserts that 
miracles, apparently in support of error, 
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never could be permitted for the trial of 
mankind, because, by their very nature, 
they are calculated to command belief; to 
establish falsehood, if produced in behalf of 
falsehood; and, therefore, that the exhibi- 
tion of them negatives, at once, all notion 
of probation. But how, then, it may again 
be asked, are we to account for the per- 
mission of counterfeit miracles, closely re- 
sembling the true; so closely, at least, 
that they must, infallibly, produce the 
same effect on multitudes, as if they were 
true ?—so closely, that it must often re- 
quire profound discernment and laborious 
inquiry to find out the imposture? Wesee 
that it 7s consistent with the divine perfec- 
tions to suffer large portions of mankind to 
be deceived; to expose them perpetually 
to delusions, which a vast proportion of 
them seem utterly unprepared to resist or 
to detect. If wicked men, then, are per- 
mitted to come forward with signs and 
‘‘lying wonders, and all the deceivable- 
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“ness of unrighteousness,” how can we 
confidently venture to exclude the agency 
of ‘* seducing spirits” from the dispensa- 
tions of God? 

To this question Farmer seems to think 
it a sufficient answer, that ‘‘ against hu- 
‘* man craft, human caution is a sufficient 
“security.” * Now this, as a mere ab- 
stract and theoretical proposition, may be 
true. It is true, just as another analogous 
proposition is true, respecting the intellec- 
tual faculties of man; namely, that they 
are adequate to the most abstruse and sub- 
lime discoveries of science. Thus, it is 
undoubtedly true, that the human powers 
are equal to the complicated task of calcu- 
lating the moon’s motion. But it is also 
true, that, under certain circumstances of 
disadvantage, a journey to the moon is 
not a whit more impracticable than any 
such scientific achievement. Precisely in 


* See Farmer, ch. iv. s. 5 
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the same manner, it may be allowed, that 
there is no instance of human craft, that 
may not be matched by the highest degree 
of human caution and sagacity. But then, 
it should be remembered, that there must 
be innumerable instances in which the cau- 
tion is not, and cannot be, opposed to the 
fraud. There is, indeed, a great practical 
approximation to the truth of the maxim, 
in a state of advanced civilization, and 
diffused intelligence, more especially in 
those countries where afree press, with its 
ten thousand eyes and tongues, is ever on 
the watch to detect and proclaim decep- 
tion. But what becomes of this assertion 
in darker and ruder times? What is a 
horde of barbarians, or even a tribe of 
ignorant peasants, to do against a fraternity 
of practised impostors? At all events, 
what a length of time may elapse, and 
what irreparable mischief may be done, 
before the cheat can be exposed, and 
proved to be the work of wicked men! 
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And, in the interval, how does the condi- 
tion of those who have been deceived differ 
from what it might have been, had preter- 
natural powers been actually employed for 
their seduction ? 

it is obvious that Farmer has, through- 
out, lost sight of an important distinction, 
which, in all inquiries of this nature, should 
constantly be kept in mind; the distinc- 
tion between error, which, from its very 
nature, is insurmountable by human facul- 
ties, however exalted or improved; and 
error, which is unavoidable by individuals 
placed in certain predicaments. That 
mankind will not be exposed to errors of 
the former description, we all are strongly 
impelled to believe. That many portions 
of mankind are actually exposed to errors 
of the latter kind is notorious and unde- 
niable; and there seems no ground what- 
ever for confidently dogmatizing as to the 
classes of created beings that may be made 
instrumental to such delusions. 
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In order, however, to place his doctrine 
in the strongest point of view, Farmer 
supposes the extreme case of a heathen, 
encouraged to persevere in idolatry by a 
miracle wrought expressly for the confirm- 
ation of that practice.* The heathen in 
that case, for aught that we can discern, 
would be scarcely blameable for yielding, 
if he were entirely without any antagonist 
evidence of equal strength. At all events, 
he would be neither more nor less blame- 
able than he would have been for yielding 
to evidence which he honestly believed to 
be miraculous, though in reality it might 
be nothing but delusion. But, if he should 
have before him, at the same time, mira- 
culous notices of the only true and righteous 
God, it is difficult to see how he could 
stand excused. It should not be forgotten, . 
that idolatry is invariably connected, more 
or less, with moral depravity. Supposing, 


* Farmer, c. iv. s. 5. 
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therefore, (which is the extremity of con- 
cession,) the miraculous proof on either 
side to be equally strong, it would, at 
worst, leave the man neutral, if he were 
not led by his corrupt passions to prefer 
the more licentious institution. If fire had 
come up from the earth to consume the 
sacrifice offered to Baal, when the flame 
descended from Heaven on the altar of 
Elijah, the idolatrous priests would doubt- 
less have exulted ; and the Israelites might, 
without blame, have felt sore perplexity at 
such an appearance. But, even so, we 
know not that they would have been justi- 
fied in at once deserting the God of their 
fathers, whose statutes were pure and holy, 
and whose outstretched arm had attended 
them for ages. | 
But, after all, the history of the divine 
dispensations presents us with no such 
cases. It seems, indeed, impossible, with 
the Bible open before us, to doubt that 
superhuman intelligences may have the 
C 
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power of working miracles. Whether that 
power be inherent in their nature, or only 
consigned to them by special appointment, 
is an inquiry of little moment: for if such 
beings be allowed to interfere at all in hu- 
man affairs, their interference must, to us, 
be miraculous, whether they are acting 
within their own natural sphere or not. 
But the great and important circumstance 
to be observed, is, that the exercise of 
such power is always represented as under 
limitation and control. In the Old Testa- 
ment, the nearest approach to a competi- 
tion of miracles is to be found in the con- 
test between Moses and the necromancers 
of Egypt. Now let us, purely for the sake 
of argument, imagine that those impostors 
had the advantage of preternatural aid; 
and let us see whether, even in that case, 
the contest, as it is recorded, could have 
left on any well-regulated mind, a doubt 
as to the conduct demanded by the occa- 
sion. The sorcerers, we will suppose, 
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were enabled, by a confederacy with evil 
demons, to convert rods into serpents, 
and water into blood, and to bring up frogs 
upon the land. But here the efficacy of 
their enchantments ended ; and they were 
themselves compelled to acknowledge the 
working of a superior agent. And then 
followed such an august display of super- 
natural power as must have convinced any 
sane mind, that, if there had been any con- 
flict of superhuman agency, it was between 
inferior spirits and the arm of Omnipo- 
tence! What comparison could there be 
between the performance of the magicians, 
and the potent word which called hail and 
_ fire from heaven, which spread over the 
land a darkness that might be felt, and 
which smote all the firstborn throughout 
the realm of Pharaoh? Let us imagine 
that we ourselves had been witnesses of 
these scenes, could we have hesitated a 
moment which to trust, the “ juggling 
“fiends” of Egypt, or the mighty God of 
C2 
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‘“ Tsrael?” Would it ever have occurred 
to us, that the “ finger of the Lord” was 
to be resisted, because certain strange 
things had recently been achieved, either 
by crafty men, or deceiving spirits? Where, 
then, is the overpowering trial of faith or 
discernment, implied in such an exhibi- 
tion ? 

If we turn to the New Testament, the 
same principles follow us; and we, also, 
find many instances of alleged deemoniacal 
action, the reality of which is maintained 
by almost all cautious interpreters,* what- 


* « A late learned and ingenious author (Dr. Farmer) 
‘‘has written an elaborate dissertation to evince, that 
‘“‘ there was no real possession in the daemoniacs men- 
‘tioned in the Gospel; but that the style there em- 
‘‘ ployed was adopted merely in conformity to popular 
*‘ prejudices, and used of a natural disease - - - - 
«* Concerning his doctrine, I shall only say, in passing, 
‘“‘ that if there had been no more to urge from sacred 
** writ, in favour of the common opinion, than the name 
‘* of daporiZopevoc, or even the phrases daipdvioy Exe, 
“* éxBaddrev, &c. T should have thought his explanation 
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ever may be their opinions on the case of 
the Egyptian enchanters. The subject is, 
indeed, confessedly an obscure and diffi- 


at least not improbable. But when I find mention 
** made of the number of demons in particular posses- 
*¢ sions, their actions expressly distinguished from those 
‘‘ of the man possessed, conversations held by the for- 
** mer, about the disposal of them, after their expul- 
*€ sion, and accounts given how they were actually dis- 
** posed of; when I find desires and passions ascribed 
*“‘ peculiarly to them, and similitudes taken from the 
*“‘ conduct they usually observe ; it is impossible for me 
to deny their existence, without admitting that the 
‘“‘ sacred historians were, either deceived themselves, in 
“‘ regard to them, or intended to deceive others. Nay, 
“if they were faithful historians, this reflection, I am 
* afraid, would strike still deeper.”—Campbell on the 
Gospels, vol. i. diss. vi. sect. 10. 

“In the New Testament, where any circumstances 
‘are added concerning the demoniacs, they are gene- 
* rally such as show that there was something preter- 
“‘ natural in the distemper; for these disordered per- 
‘“‘ sons agreed in one story, and paid homage to Christ 
‘© and his apostles; which is not to be expected from 
“madmen, of whom some would have worshipped, 
‘others would have reviled Christ, according to the 
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cult one: but, whatever be its difficulty, 
it surely does not arise from any impeach- 
ment of the divine character implied in 
the reality of demoniacal possession. The 
torments endured were the same, whether 
inflicted by disease, or by the influence of 
evil spirits. Whether the possession were 
real or not, the belief of its reality was suf- 
fered to become almost universal in Judea. 
Those reasoners, therefore, who allow 
themselves a license of speculation, re- 
specting what is, or 1s not, consistent with 
the divine benevolence, will be sure to find 
much the same difficulty in the subject, 
whether the possession be held to have 
been real or imaginary. Neither can any 


‘‘ various humour and behaviour observable in such 
“ persons.”—Jortin. Rem. on Eccl. Hist. vol.i. p. 10. 
Second Edition. 

To which it may be added, that the language and 
conduct of our Saviour himself seems calculated to en- 
courage the notion, that the patients were possessed by 
evil spirits, and not merely afflicted with epilepsy or 
ynadness. 
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fair objection be raised on the ground, that, 
if evil spirits could work such miracles, no 
miracles whatever can be decisive of di- 
vine authority : for, whenever the influence 
of these beings on the faculties of men is 
brought under notice in the Gospel his- 
tory, it seems to have been, partly at least, 
for the purpose of showing, that it was an 
influence exercised purely by permission, 
and under perpetual superintendence and 
restriction. If we had been taught to be- 
lieve, that the Lord had ever totally aban- 
doned his dominion over evil spirits, even 
for a time, and had left them to the un- 
bridled exercise of their malice, in tor- 
turing, distracting, and deceiving any por- 
tion of the human race—we might, per- 
haps, have been strongly tempted to dis- 
trust all miraculous evidence, and to wish 
for some scheme of interpreting Scripture 
which should relieve us from so much per- 
plexity. But our faith can be in no danger 
of shipwreck, when we find that the infer- 
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nal powers are produced, only to be re- 
buked and baffled. The demons are made 
subject even to the disciples of Christ: and 
Satan himself is seen falling, like light- 
ning, from heaven. The right hand of 
God is put forth to restrain the malice of 
the Devil, as a pledge of the final and 
complete destruction of his kingdom. 

On the whole, then, it appears, that, in 
our speculations respecting miracles, we 
are not required—because we are not ena- 
bled—to draw a clear line of restriction 
round the agency of invisible beings. But 
it also appears, that they who feel them- 
selves compelled to admit the possible 
exercise of superhuman power by beings 
not absolutely divine, have nothing to ap- 
prehend from this admission. The only 
just inference from it is, that in this parti- 
cular, as in many others, the divine govern- 
ment is profoundly mysterious. Inscru- 
table, however, as it 1s, there is nothing 
in this department of it to unsettle our 
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reliance on miracles performed for pur- 
poses obviously unexceptionable and bene- 
volent. There is, in all the dealings of 
God, so much that is unfathomable by us, 
that it must be dangerous to frame our 
views upon the presumption, that this or 
that particular course of things is incom- 
patible with his perfections. Whether by 
the agency of men or demons—certain it 
is, that delusions of the most abominable 
kind have been successfully practised. 
But this, assuredly, does not exempt us 
from the duty of exercising our judgment 
on every case of miraculous evidence con- 
nected with our salvation. And if we 
approach the task in a proper temper, we 
shall not fail to perceive, that the arm of 
the Lord has been revealed to us in a way 
that puts to shame all the works of dark- 
ness, whether carried on by human or by 
spiritual agency. 

It may, perhaps, be urged in reply to 
these remarks, that all deviations from the 
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course of nature, by whatever immediate 
agency, must be regarded as the work of 
God, since they cannot take place without 
his permission; and that, by such permis- 
sion, he does no less than make the acts 
his own. Every person however, at all 
conversant with inquiries of this nature, 
must shrink from the aid of so treacherous 
an argument as this: an argument, which, 
if admitted, would recoil upon its em- 
ployer with this dreadful consequence,— 
that the most fearful prodigies of human 
wickedness and impiety may be ascribed 
to the special interference of the Al- 
mighty. For, if by permitting the acts of 
demons, God must be supposed to au- 
thorise those acts, and to give them his 
positive and special sanction, why may 
not the same be said of the most gigantic 
atrocities of sinful men? But it is needless 
to dwell longer on this most dangerous 
defence. It may be difficult, indeed, for 
us, by any process of reasoning, to discri- 
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minate between the active and permissive 
providence of an Omnipotent, and per- 
fectly independent Being. And yet, every 
one who has thought at all, on this un- 
fathomable subject, must surely perceive 
that nothing but the darkest confusion can 
result from any attempt to identify them.* 

1 have been induced to offer these re- 
marks by a conviction that, in making the 
special interference of the Deity absolutely 
essential to the very notion of a miracle, 
we do but encumber the subject with 
needless difficulty ; nay more, that we are 
guilty of a departure from the rules of 
legitimate reasoning. When we apply 
ourselves to the consideration of the 
Christian miracles, it is scarcely allowable 
for us to bring to the inquiry any princi- 
ples or notions, except those which were to 
be acquired independently of the Christian 
Revelation. Now if a person, destitute of 


* See Penrose’s Essay on the Use of Miracles, &c. 
(1824), pp. 78, 79. 
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all previous revelation were, for the first 
time, to hear of a preternatural occur- 
rence, or to witness it, how would he be 
affected by it? In the absence of other 
information, what could he see in it, but a 
result produced by some unknown cause 
or agent, more potent than man? How 
would he be enabled, positively and infal- 
libly, to ascertain, from the mere act it- 
self, whether that agent were the Supreme 
Being, or some inferior and subordinate 
power? And how could he be prepared 
to give an intelligent and cordial assent to 
a lecturer in theology, who should dog- 
matically assure him, that this is a ques- 
tion which need not detain him for an in- 
stant; for that the Deity is the sole ope- 
rator of all such superhuman wonders ? 
Whether the Scriptures teach us that mi- 
racles are to be ascribed to none but God, 
is a distinct question. But whence is a 
person hitherto ignorant of those Scrip- 
tures, to derive the persuasion, that every 
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act, without exception, which surpasses 
the power of man, must be ascribed, imme- 
diately and directly, to Omnipotence? 
And if this persuasion be not previously 
attainable, how can we pronounce it abso- 
lutely necessary, at the very outset of our 
inquiries into the evidence of Revelation ? 
About two years after the publication of 
Bishop Marsh’s Lecture on the subject of 
Miracles, the subject was taken up by Mr. 
Penrose ina short “‘ Essay on the Use of 
‘* Miracles in proving the truth of a Re- 
“ velation.” And the same author has 
recently developed his notions more fully 
in a larger ‘‘ Treatise on the Evidence of 
“the Scripture Miracles.” His views of 
the matter are essentially different from 
those of the Bishop ; and, as it appears to 
me, they are much more satisfactory and 
philosophical. He does not set out with 
assuming it to be positively certain that 
the course of nature can be interrupted by 
nothing but a special and direct exertion 
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of Divine power. He accordingly defines 
a miracle as, simply, ‘‘ an act above the 
“ power of man:” and he endeavours to 
show, (so far as I can perceive, success- 
fully,) that there is no danger whatever to 
be apprehended to the cause of Revelation 
from a definition thus limited. The result 
of the discussion (which, in the second 
and larger work, is contained in a preli- 
minary dissertation) is the establishment 
of these positions :— 

First, that every superhuman act con- 
fers on the agent a superhuman authority, 
when appealed to for that purpose. 

Secondly, that it may safely be con- 
cluded, that such authority is, not merely 
superhuman, but absolutely infallible and 
divine, unless one of two things can be 
shown; namely, that the pretensions of 
the agent involve some doctrine clearly 
incredible or inadmissible, or that they are 
at variance with some authority at least 
equally potent. If, on the contrary, any 
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inadmissible doctrine be mvolved, or any 
acknowledged authority invaded, then we 
are bound either to suspend our judgment 
as to the performance of the miracle; or, 
at all events, to reject the pretensions of 
the person by whom the miracle is wrought. 
And, as to the difficulties which may, in 
some conceivable cases, attend the appli- 
cation of this rule, it is our duty to rely 
on the aid and guidance of that power, to 
whom we are taught to look under all 
other temptations. 

For the establishment of these positions, 
Mr. Penrose appeals, as he is fully war- 
ranted in doing, to the moral and intellec- 
tual constitution of man. Wherever that 
constitution is tolerably sound, it will, of 
course, enable the inquirer to take the first 
of the above steps. No person in his 
senses can listen to a teacher who en- 
lightens the blind, or calls down fire from 
heaven, without a much more profound 
submission, than he will render to an in- 
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structor, invested with no such super- 
human powers. But, then, the mere exhi- 
bition of power, if wholly abstracted from 
all other considerations, will hardly be 
sufficient to make him bow to the super- 
human authority, as positively infallible 
and supreme. He cannot be quite certain, 
that the wonders he has beheld may not 
be the work of some agent, inferior to the 
highest, but incomparably more potent 
than man. And though the power in- 
trusted to such agents, either for good or 
evil, may be strictly limited, yet, if the 
limits which confine it are not discernible 
by him, he can be in no condition to pro- 
nounce whether those limits have been 
passed or not. 

How, then, is he to stir a step beyond 
the point to which he has advanced? How, 
but by following the natural impulses of a 
sound mind? And can it be doubted that 
these internal suggestions will lead him to 
reason thus: “ I have before me the 
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strongest. evidence of an authority more 
than human. I further find myself inca- 
pable of questioning, that this evidence 
is, prima facie, at least, a proof that the 
same authority is supreme. How, then, 
is this presumption to be converted into 
certainty? Clearly by the total absence 
of any thing to repel it. I feel, that in 
all cases it 1s unreasonable to refuse as- 
sent to the best evidence that can be 
procured; that to do so, when the evi- 
dence is, of itself, nearly overpowering, 
and wholly uncontradicted, is little less 
than insanity. I shall, therefore, rely, 
without hesitation, on the miraculous evi- 
dence, as indicative of the divine will, 
unless it can be shown to involve any 
thing which renders that belief utterly 
untenable. If this reasoning be fallacious, 
the error seems to be one which no human 
integrity or wisdom can, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, possibly avoid: and 
there is something within me which dic- 
D 
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tates the assurance, that, to such error, 
mankind never can be exposed.” 

In the foregoing statement I have not 
adhered exactly to the language of Mr. 
Penrose. I have rather endeavoured to 
exhibit the substantial result of his specu- 
lations, according to the impression they 
have left on my own mind. Now, if these 
views of his be just, it will appear, jrst, 
to be a rule quite universal, that an act 
clearly superhuman must always disable 
us, constituted as we are, from doubting, 
that there is more than human authority 
for the claim or doctrine, in attestation of 
which it is produced: and it will appear, 
secondly, to be a general (though not an 
absolutely universal) rule, that such au- 
thority will be acquiesced in as supreme. 
It further appears, that if this latter rule 
is said to be general only, and not univer- 
sal, it is solely because our knowledge and 
experience do not enable us to pronounce, 
that there can be no exceptions to it. As 
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for any practical difficulty that may arise, 
either in the use of the rule, or in reason- 
ing on the possible or imaginable excep- 
tions, they are such as never can “ give 
“ pause’ to any honest or unperverted un- 
derstanding. Spinoza himself declares, 
that if he could be once persuaded that 
Lazarus had been raised from the dead, 
after lying four days in the grave, he would 
break his system to pieces and embrace 
the Christian faith.* And, it may be pre- 
sumed that there are few persons, at least 
in Christian Europe, who on witnessing 
such a scene, would not instantly throw 
away their doubts, without stopping to 
reason upon other cases of real or sup- 
posed miraculous interference. 

There are some minds, indeed, so scrupu- 
lous and inquisitive as never to be satisfied 
with any scheme of thought, until it has 
undergone the torture of an application to 


* Farmer on Miracles, p. 110. 


Dew 
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every conceivable case, however extrava- 
gantly remote from probability. It has, ac- 
cordingly, been asked, what, if a person, 
who had witnessed a miracle, should walk 
across the way, and there be present at 
the performance of another miracle, pre- 
cisely similar, or equally astonishing, per- 
formed by another agent of opposite pre- 
tensions? How are the principles, above 
maintained, to extricate a person so cir- 
cumstanced from hesitation and difficulty ? 
Would not these rival exhibitions shake to 
pieces his faith in all miraculous testi- 
mony? Would not one such instance for 
ever deprive all supernatural appearances 
of their power to command belief ? 

Now it may very safely be replied, that 
since the creation of the world, no instance 
similar to this has occurred; and that, to 
the end of time, as far as any thing may 
be averred with certainty, none such ever 
will occur. But, let us suppose the case 
to happen. Let us conceive a person to 
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have beheld Lazarus rising up from the 
tomb. His impulse would undoubtedly 
be, at once to acknowledge that the per- 
son, at whose bidding the dead man came 
forth, was a teacher sent from God. And 
this impulse would be perfectly over- 
powering, unless something should occur 
to weaken, or to counteract it. Let us 
then, next, imagine that Judas Iscariot 
had at that time deserted his Master, and 
that, on the very same day, another corpse 
were, to all appearance, restored to life at 
his word, in the presence of the very man 
who had witnessed the former miracle. 
What would be the conduct of that wit- 
ness, supposing him to be a person of 
ordinary candour and discernment ? Would 
he, without a moment’s further examina- 
tion, declare that, from thenceforth, he 
should consider all miraculous evidence as 
good for nothing ’—that the proof must be 
worthless which could be brought forward 
by two such opposite characters ?—that 
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the miracles could give him no sort of 
confidence in the pretensions of either ; 
and that, therefore, he should reject the 
authority of both? Would he not rather 
fall back on his convictions that the world 
is governed by a righteous and holy God, 
the source of all power and might? And 
would not these convictions compel him to 
pause awhile, and to suspend his judg- 
ment, in full confidence that, in the end, 
he should be graciously conducted through 
his difficulty? Or, if the agony of his 
embarrassment should, for the time, over- 
power the principle of faith within him, 
would he not, at least, feel himself prompted 
to compare the consequences of admitting 
the claim of one or other of these two 
wonder-workers? and (till his doubts 
should finally be cleared up) to take him 
for his guide whose doctrine or preten- 
sions involved nothing repugnant to the 
unalterable principles of right? Would 
not this be a much more safe and righteous 
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course in him, than to distort and dislocate 
his faculties by an effort to throw off the 
pressure of all miraculous evidence; an 
effort which never can be made without 
the utmost violence to our nature? We 
are so constituted, that the concurrence of 
a superhuman act with unimpeachable te- 
nets, must be sufficient to compel the 
assent of every sound intellect.* Ifa case 
should ever occur in which the condition 
of an unquestionable doctrine was wanting, 
or which presented the appearance of con- 
flicting authorities, much perplexity and 
confusion might doubtless ensue. But the 
only way out of the difficulty would be to 
follow the guidance of the monitor within 
us, which, unless enfeebled or perverted, 
will always tell us that, miracle or no mi- 
racle, wrong never can be changed into 


* « This constitution of our minds contains a decla- 
‘¢ ration of God’s will; and the evidence which cannot 
‘“ be resisted without violence, is such as he commands 
‘“f us to receive.” —Powell’s Disc. xii. p. 198, 199. 
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right; and that signs and wonders, with- 
out end, could never justify us in em- 
bracing folly, unrighteousness, or impiety. 

As for the case, where the supernatural 
display, and the doctrines or principles 
connected with it, should be equally un- 
exceptionable, on either side, we need not 
waste a thought upon it. That such a case 
never can occur, will readily be allowed 
by all who do not love disputation better 
than truth, and who have not lost all trust 
in the moral government of God. 

The above statements, it is hoped, will 
furnish ample means for exposing the des- 
picable sophistry, which accuses the friends 
of revealed religion of, first, proving the 
doctrine by the miracle, and then the mi- 
racle by the doctrine. One really would 
imagine,—(to hear believers charged with 
this miserable paralogism,)— that they 
were in the habit of debating with their 
adversaries after the following notable and 
sagacious fashion :— 

“‘ How can you freethinkers reject the 
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‘“‘ doctrines of Revelation, when you find 
“them attested by such illustrious and 
‘“ astonishing miracles ?” 

“How? Why, in the first place, we 
‘doubt whether the miracles ever were 
‘“‘ performed; and, at all events, it is im- 
‘‘ possible to know whether they were 
‘‘ wrought by divine authority or not.” 

“QO! but how can you entertain a 
‘‘moment’s doubt respecting these two 
‘* points, when you see what glorious and 
‘‘ heavenly doctrines we have to produce 
‘* for their establishment ?” 

Now, most assuredly, if believers could 
be convicted of having so long contentedly 
plodded about such a circle as this, they 
would deserve nothing better than to be 
lashed for ever round that same circle, by 
the ‘‘ puniest whipsters” of the infidel 
school. Before, however, they are con- 
demned to this humiliation, it may be as 
well that they should be allowed distinctly 
to state for themselves the process by 
which they arrive at their convictions. 
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In the first place, then, they believe 
Jesus of Nazareth to be a teacher of su- 
perhuman authority, because he did such 
mighty works as exceed the power of man- 

Secondly, finding neither in his own life 
and precepts, nor in the pretensions of 
other teachers, any thing to limit their 
reliance on that authority, they hesitate 
not to confide in it as absolutely conclusive 
and divine. 

Thirdly, on the strength of his divine 
commission they receive alli his sayings, 
and believe him to be the Christ the son 
of the living God. 

Fourthly, perceiving the truths revealed 
by him to be capable of a highly moral and 
beneficial application, they feel strongly 
confirmed in the justness of their conclu- 
sion. 

Lastly, being thus assured of his ple- 
nary authority, they rest on it, not only 
as proving his own peculiar doctrines, but 
as furnishing an additional and indepen- 
dent sanction to all the moral principles 
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involved in his teaching. So that mo- 
rality, which, before, may have appealed 
only to reason, now appeals to revelation 
also. 

Now where, it may confidently be 
asked, is the illogical assumption in this 
proceeding? We have assumed, as an 
ultimate truth, what we suppose no one 
will deny, that man only obeys a natural 
impulse when he suffers himself to be 
powerfully influenced by great authority. 
We have also assumed, that the inquirer is 
in a tolerable state of moral sanity; that 
he has in him the elements of morality; 
for, otherwise, the second step in the above 
process, if taken at all, would be taken in 
pure ignorance and blindness. Without 
such assumption, how could we maintain 
that man is qualified for any inquiry relat- 
ing to morals or religion? And what 
sceptic is there so besotted as to maintain, 
that, before we can become impartial 
judges in such questions, we must get rid 
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of all our moral preferences and antipa- 
thies? No: the argument, as we have 
put it above, does not circulate. It does 
not merely bring us back to the point 
where we began. It sets off on the firm 
ground of instinctive moral perception ;* 
but it pursues a path which rises at every 
step, till it leads us round to a position 
infinitely more elevated and commanding 
than that from which we started; a posi- 
tion which enables us to survey, more 
clearly than before, all the grand truths of 
natural religion, while at the same time it 
opens a prospect of still greater magnifi- 
cence, even the kingdom of the Redeemer, 
with “the glory thereof.” 

Let us hear no more, then, of the charge, 


* < By estinctive moral perception is here meant that 
moral perception or capacity which is found in every 
healthy mind from the first perceptible dawn of reason ; 
which, under proper discipline and nurture, “ grows with 
“ our growth, and strengthens with our strength ;” and 
which, when developed, qualifies us for a course of 
moral reasoning. 
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that doctrines are produced by us in proof 
of miracles. It is not so. We only take 
care to ascertain that the teacher pro- 
pounds nothing to shake the power, which 
miracles naturally possess, of commanding 
human assent. In doing this, we have re- 
course, it is true, to certain principles, 
without which man would be no more fit 
to institute the inquiry at all, than the 
cattle of the field, or the beasts of the 
desert. And surely it is not too much to 
say, that those principles (though they 
may derive fresh sanction from miracles), 
are such as no miraculous evidence can 
overthrow. Ifa teacher were one hour to 
raise the dead, and the next hour were to 
propose, on the strength of that wonder, 
a scheme of faith and practice which 
should confound the land-marks of good 
and evil, who can doubt that we should 
be fully justified in disregarding his mira- 
cles, and in rejecting his doctrme? The 
only proper reply to him would be—“ Get 
thee behind me, Satan!” 
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By way of illustrating these views, let 
us suppose that an ambassador produces 
his credentials to a foreign prince, and 
that they appear to be in all respects com- 
plete. The next step is to examine the 
proposals which the representative is in- 
structed to make on the behalf of his 
master. If they contain nothing grossly 
improbable or strange, the negociation 
proceeds, of course, without any question 
as to the ambassador's authority. But 
what if it should appear that his instruc- 
tions are outrageously extravagant, or egre- 
giously trifling and absurd—at variance 
with the obvious interests and the known 
character of his employer, or in direct 
opposition to the plainest elements of in- 
ternational law? Would not the members 
of the cabinet begin to look at each other? 
Would they not be strongly tempted to 
surmise, that they might possibly have 
given too hasty a recognition to the powers 
of the negociator? Would they not sus- 
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pect that they had been dealing with a 
person who had, somehow or other, frau- 
dulently intruded himself into the diplo- 
matic functions? And would not these 
suspicions lead them to look again, and a 
little more closely, at his credentials, and 
to see whether they could not discover 
there some traces of forgery and impos- 
ture? And what would be their astonish- 
ment at seeing one of their own body get 
up to protest against this proceeding—to 
condemn it as unworthy of reasonable and 
enlightened men—to charge his colleagues 
with a breach of all the rules of logic—and 
to declare that he should be ashamed to 
act with persons who could first examine 
the credentials of an envoy, to authenticate 
his alleged instructions, and then canvass 
his instructions, in order either to verify 
or disparage his credentials! 

After all, however, may it not be urged, 
that this view of the matter tends to re- 
duce a miracle to something very ambigu- 
ous and inconclusive? If we allow any 
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examination whatever of the doctrine, to 
precede our full and entire submission to 
the force of the miracle, is there not rea- 
son to fear that all miraculous evidence 
will be laid at the feet of human perverse- 
ness or caprice? Different men may con- 
sider different doctrines as inadmissible. 
And if so, the most stupendous superhu- 
man acts must depend, for their influence, 
wholly upon the views and dispositions of 
those to whom they are exhibited, or pro- 
posed. Men may be found to allege that 
there are certain positions, to their appre- 
hensions so monstrous, that no evidence 
can establish those positions, or the autho- 
rity of the person who maintains them. 
Let it be supposed, for instance, that 
a disputant should declare that the dog- 
mas of the Trinity, or the Atonement, 
are, to him, utterly inadmissible; that 
he labours under a positive incapacity 
to receive them; that his incredulity 
on these points is almost constitutional! 
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How are you to reply to such an adver- 
sary, if you have once conceded to him, 
that he may pause to consider the doctrine, 
before he admits the full weight of the 
miracle ? 

Now there can be no doubt, that to 
persons in this frame of mind, the evidence 
of miracles, as well as all other evidence 
under heaven, might be very inconclusive. 
To such persons it might be impossible to 
present any definition, or any theory that 
they would acknowledge to be satisfactory. 
It may, however, be fairly contended, that 
the advocate of miracles is not bound to 
dispose of this class of difficulties. He is 
not bound to provide an answer to all 
imaginable objections which may be raised 
against a given doctrine, and which may 
be engendered by intellects very irregu- 
larly disciplined, and, perhaps, very im- 
perfectly constructed. All that can be 
reasonably expected of him is, to suggest 
a criterion, or a test, which shall satisfy 

E 
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the generality of sound understandings. 
He is not obliged to concede that a doc- 
trine is inadmissible, merely because cer- 
tain strange and incredulous mortals refuse 
their assent to it. A position is not to be 
rejected as incredible, unless the common 
sense and feeling of mankind revolt against 
it. Thus, if a person claiming the autho- 
rity of a prophet, were to assure us, that 
murder and fraud are allowable and even 
meritorious, we might justly dispute his 
pretensions, though supported by the most 
overpowering apparent display of signs 
and wonders. But it certainly does not 
follow that we should be justified in reject- 
ing him and his miracles, if he were to tell 
us of the incarnation of the Son of God; 
although many persons may be found, who 
profess themselves incapable of embracing 
any such incomprehensible and mysterious 
article of faith. 

As to the individuals themselves, who 
might be afflicted with this spirit of scep- 
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ticism, it is no part of the duty of one who 
argues on behalf of miracles, to analyse 
their peculiarities, or to pronounce their 
condemnation. That such misgivings are 
necessarily inconsistent with perfect since- 
rity of heart, it would be grossly unchari- 
table to assume. It may, nevertheless, be 
allowable to intimate a strong suspicion, 
that they may, not unfrequently, have 
their origin in some latent unsoundness or. 
infirmity of mental constitution. There is 
a certain class of diseases incident to the 
human frame, by which the muscles are 
brought into a state of such inflexible stiff- 
ness and contraction, as to resist any vio- 
lence that can be employed to overcome 
it.* The bodily fabric, while in that mor- 
bid condition, would be destroyed, before 
it would yield to the application of force. 
And I believe that, in the opinion of me- 
dical men, this diseased strength and tone 


* We allude to the affection of the muscles, called 


Tetanus, in all its dreadful varieties. 


joes 
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(strange as it may appear) is the result of 
some debility in the general constitution 
of the patient! Now, this deplorable 
malady appears to furnish no unapt illus- 
tration of that rigidness of mind, which 
sometimes holds out against proof too 
strong to be resisted by intellects in an 
ordinary state of sanity. The obstinacy 
displayed, in such instances, is often quite 
prodigious; and yet it may be reasonably 
surmised, that it is connected with some 
weakness of intellectual fibre, some irre- 
gularity of mental action, quite inconsistent 
with healthy vigour. But, however this 
may be, the existence of such instances 
is but too notorious. There are persons, 
unhappily, who have the power of setting 
their face like a flint against the proof of 
any proposition that offends their preju- 
dices, or that stimulates into active resist-. 
ance certain peculiar elements in their 
mental composition. With individuals of 
this class, mathematical demonstration 
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itself would, probably, be unavailing. It 
has been suggested by Cudworth, that 
even geometrical theorems, if connected 
with offensive moral truths, might, pos- 
sibly, become the subject of eternal doubt 
and controversy :* and, if so, we ought not 


* “Tt is credible that, were there any interest of 
“‘ life, any concernment of appetite or passion, against 
“ the truth even of geometrical theorems, (as of a trian~_ 
“ gle having its three angles equal to two right angles,) 
*‘ whereby men’s judgments might be clouded and 
** bribed, notwithstanding all demonstration of them, 
“* many would remain at least sceptical about them.” 

| Cudw. Preface. 

If the Pythagorean proposition, for instance, (Eucl. 1. 
47,) were to impose on mathematicians the Pythagorean 
maxim of a strict vegetable diet, what carnivorous stu- 
dent of geometry would ever get to the end of the first 
book of Euclid? Or if we could conceive the doctrine 
of Fluxions had, somehow or other, been combined with 
an obligation to abstain from the use of wine, does any 
one believe that it would have gained its present undis- 
puted establishment throughout the scientific world ? 
Should we not, at this very day, have many a thirsty 
analyst protesting that he was under an absolute inability 
to comprehend, or to credit, the system ? 
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to be surprised at the existence of under- 
standings upon which the evidence of 
miracles might be absolutely thrown away. 
They whose intellects are thus perversely 
fortified, must be left to higher influence. 
The only miracle that could succeed with 
them must be wrought upon their own 
mind. 

The objector, however, may still fly to 
an extreme case; and there he may seek 
to fortify himself. He may ask, for ex- 
ample, What if a teacher should proclaim, 
that cruelty and ingratitude are accept- 
able to God; and in proof of this declara- 
tion should command the sun and the 
moon to stand still, and should be obeyed: 
would it be the duty of those who wit- 
nessed the miracle, to bow to the autho- 
rity, and to accept the doctrine? The case 
is obviously visionary and monstrous, and 
altogether unworthy of serious notice. 
The answer, however, (if answer must be 
given,) we have already suggested. We 
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should undoubtedly be justified in reject- 
ing the proof, under such circumstances ; 
not upon the ground that the miracle car- 
ried no weight or authority with it; but 
on the ground, that it is opposed by more 
potent considerations. It is not in man to 
disregard a stupendous interruption of the 
course of nature, let the object, for which 
it is brought about, be what it may. But 
neither is it in man (unless horribly per- 
verted and depraved) to acquiesce in the 
utter confusion of all the principles which 
are conservative of human society. The 
first effect of a great miracle, performed 
for a most odious purpose, might, possibly, 
be to tempt us to the belief that we were 
at the mercy of an evil agent; in the 
hands of an almost omnipotent demon, 
instead of a merciful and faithful Creator. 
This, however, is a persuasion too painful 
to be long endured. Our moral constitu- 
tion would, accordingly, call in its resources 
to our relief. It would support us in our 
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perplexity, and save us from despair. It 
would enable us to possess our souls in 
peace, and to wait the issue of our tre- 
mendous trial. ‘‘ Our reliance on the mo- 
‘< ral attributes of God would be stronger 
‘* than our conviction of the negative pro- 
‘‘ position, that none but He can interfere 
‘*‘ with the system of Nature!” * 

Now if the objector should rejoin, that 
some certain doctrine (the doctrine, for in- 
stance, of eternal or dreadfully protracted 
punishments in a future life,) was to his 
apprehension just as inadmissible, as that 
which would sanction inhumanity or per-. 
fidy,—and that, by the very character and 
formation of his mind, he was utterly dis- 
abled from embracing it; to such a person 
we could have nothing to say, but this,—- 
that to his own Master he must stand or fall. 
If his allegation were honest and sincere,— 
if he were, in sober truth, without capacity 
to credit the doctrine,—we could not, of 


* Encycl. Metrop. vol. x. p. 635. 
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course, expect that he would yield, with a 
cordial assent, to the miraculous proof of 
it, or to any sort of proof that ever yet 
has been addressed to human faculties. 
But, nevertheless, we should by no means 
be compelled to admit this sweeping con- 
clusion,—that, by pausing to weigh the 
doctrine, we render the evidence of mira- 
cles altogether nugatory. It may still be 
safely held, as a general rule, that super- 
human acts indicate to human beings an 
authority, not only superhuman, but di- 
vine; and that, accordingly, they demand 
our entire submission. And the force of 
this general rule cannot be destroyed by 
the failure of its application, in certain 
extreme or imaginary cases, connected, 
perhaps, with some peculiar habit of 
thought, or some anomalous structure of 
mind. 

These considerations have been sug- 
gested by a sense of the great importance 
of providing a sufficient answer to this 
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very dangerous position; namely, that, if 
miracles are not held to be, in all possible 
and conceivable cases, conclusive of the 
divine authority of the agent, they can, zn 
no case whatever, be worthy of regard. 
This position, it will easily be seen, in- 
volves another,—that miracles must lose 
all their authority, unless we allow them 
to be sufficient to sanction any doctrines 
or principles with which we may suppose 
them to be, possibly, connected. Nothing 
can be more insidious than a vindication 
of miracles, which, like this, claims for 
them the power of recommending the 
most questionable and even hateful max- 
ims of conduct, and of silencing the voice 
of nature and of conscience; which re- 
duces us to the alternative of either wholly 
rejecting all miraculous evidence, or else 
preparing ourselves to confound good and 
evil, in obedience to it. The above ob- 
servations may, it is hoped, be sufficient 
to satisfy every impartial thinker, that we 
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can be exposed to no such perplexity: 
and that whatever may be the difficulties 
really incident to our inquiries on this sub- 
ject, they are nothing but what may be 
justly expected by responsible beings, in a 
state of moral probation. 

With regard to the admissibility of a 
doctrine as an element, in our estimate of 
the force and value of miraculous testi- 
mony, Mr. Penrose has some very im- 
portant remarks, which may fitly be intro- 
duced in this place, and to which many of 
the above reflections may be considered as 
in a great measure subsidiary :— 

“ We do not adduce the probability of 
‘the doctrine as affecting in any degree 
‘‘the proper strength of that testimony 
‘ which we allege for the truth of the per- 
*‘ formance of the miracle; but only .as 
‘‘ increasing the capability of the thing 
“taught to be sustained or supported by 
‘« that same testimony. 

** Noris this mode of proceeding by any 
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‘“‘ means peculiar to this particular case, in 
“which the question is that of the evi- 
** dences of religion, but is also adopted in 
‘* almost all questions whatever, which the 
‘‘ human faculties can be applied to dis- 
‘“* cuss, as one of the best recognized laws 
“of evidence. It is a fundamental prin- 
‘“‘ ciple that no testimony whatever can 
‘“‘ establish any known or clear contradic- 
‘tion to any truth already certain and 
‘allowed. It has already been shown 
‘*that all vehement improbabilities ap- 
‘* proach to the nature of such contradic- 
‘tions. Supposing the evidence a known 
‘‘ and definite power, every greater degree 
‘‘ of improbability is justly and strictly to 
‘“be accounted a greater weight which 
‘“‘ that one and the same power has to sus- 
‘‘ tain: and though some powers are equal 
‘to sustain enormous weights, yet if we 
‘“‘ allow any case to be once brought into 
‘“* question, we are entitled to argue, that 
‘“‘ the less the weight, or the greater the 
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“ probability, the more constantly and 
‘* certainly it may be sustained. Thus the 
‘* same evidence on which we credit a pro- 
“ bable, we habitually distrust for an im- 
‘probable, story. Byron’s account of a 
‘‘ race of giants in Patagonia, was discre- 
‘“‘dited even on its first publication, by 
‘‘ persons who certainly never thought of 
‘‘ doubting that he had really anchored on 
‘« the coast of that country. We have both 
“ parts of the relation on the same autho- 
‘rity; yet the authority, which is equal 
‘‘to prove the probable, is not equal to 
“‘ sustain with the same assurance the im- 
«© probable part of it. 

“So also as to miracles: and on the 
‘‘ very same principle. And it is particu- 
‘larly to be observed with regard to 
<¢ almost all doubtful miracles, or miracles 
‘‘ with regard to which men keep their 
‘‘judgments suspended, that some appa- 
‘rent probability possessed by those mi- 
‘‘ racles is commonly the sole reason which 
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‘** operates to prevent their absolute, and 
*“‘ perhaps universal rejection."—(p. 212— 
214.) 

And again, having observed that the 
miracles of Scripture take a firmer hold on 
the mind, “‘ because its doctrines are emi- 
“‘ nently probable, exactly coincident with 
‘‘ what we know, from nature, of God, and 
‘* with what we know of the moral faculties 
‘* of mankind,” he adds, very justly:— 

*« It is possible that all persons may not 
‘“be able to appreciate this probability. 
« But, as in that most just argument for 
‘‘ the existence of God, which we derive 
‘‘ from the common consent of mankind, 
“we do not disallow the great mass of 
‘this evidence, because there may have 
‘* been some few persons too ignorant to 
“know, or too vicious to be disposed to 
‘““ believe in him, so also as to the proba- 
‘“‘ bility of the Christian religion. There 
“ may be many minds too much imbruted 
“in sense; there may be many too much 
“‘ vitiated by pleasure, and many others 
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“too conceited and overweening, to be 
‘* able to discern the just claims of a reli- 
‘* gion, which calls on man to be wise and 
‘‘ holy; which teaches him that in his re- 
‘« lation to God, he must abjure the feel- 
‘* ing of self-dependence, and bring every 
‘thought into obedience to Christ. But 
‘« if these very ends be the best moral ends 
“of religion, its having these ends is in 
“fact its highest probability. And the 
‘* goodness or probability of these ends is 
“to be judged of, not indeed by the pre- 
‘‘judices of a Christian education, how- 
‘ever salutary some of those prejudices 
‘‘ may be, but still less by the known pre- 
‘* judices of vice, by brutal ignorance, or 
‘by proud impiety. In every nation, and 
‘‘in every age, he that feareth God, and 
‘‘ worketh righteousness, is the judge of 
“the probability of the Christian sys- 
“tem, in the degree in which its merits 
“can be laid fairly before him: and that 
‘persons of this class are they who ac- 
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‘“‘ count it most probable, is, 1 believe, a 
“fact which it would be quite idle to 
‘sadeny: 

‘“« It therefore is evident that the proba- 
“‘ bility of our religion, supposing that we 
‘* substantiate that probability, must weigh 
“as an argument of the reality of those 
‘« miracles which we find brought to attest 
“it. Nothing, I think, can be more indis- 
“‘ putable than this conclusion; nothing 
** more certain than that the Christian reli- 
‘‘ gion possesses, to every unprejudiced 
“‘ eye, which is able to take in all its pre- 
“tensions, the highest probability of a 
“ divine original.”—(pp. 217-219.) 

A similar view is taken by Tucker, a 
writer of acknowledged acuteness, and 
whose habits of thought were as remote as 
can well be imagined from a servile acqui- 
escence in established notions. He illus- 
trates the subject in his usual style of inge- 
nuity and originality :— 

‘« If (says he)a man of honest, judicious 
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‘“* character, but a little straitened in pre- 
‘“ sent cash, should receive a strong im- 
‘‘ pression in a dream, that his deceased 
‘friend had bid him look under a particu- 
‘“‘ Jar bush, where he should find a purse 
‘‘of money; though he had no faith in 
‘‘ dreams, it is very likely he might have 
‘“‘ the curiosity to poke about a little under 
‘the bush. If the direction had been, to 
‘* lay five guineas there, which, on his re- 
“turning the day after, he should find 
‘‘ grown to an hundred, he would hardly 
‘‘ care to run the risk: yet, upon the ad- 
‘‘ vice being repeated four or five succes- 
‘‘ sive nights, with pressing entreaties and 
‘“‘ expostulations, he might be tempted to 
‘‘try the experiment. But, if he were 
“‘ commanded to break open a neighbour’s 
‘‘ house for the money, with an assurance 
‘«‘ of the deed being lawful and safe, I ima- 
‘ome he would require a better warrant 
‘‘than even twenty dreams, before he 
“‘ would proceed to execution. In like 
F 
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“* manner, if other persons had told him of 
‘“‘ having had such dreams, and found them 
“ accomplished in all points, upon follow- 
‘‘ ing their directions, he would want dif- 
‘ferent degrees of evidence to convince 
‘‘ him of their being true. 

“Therefore, where the facts reported 
‘are frivolous, unbecoming, or repugnant 
‘to our ideas of justice and mercy, they 
“carry a higher degree of improbability 
“on that very account: for though we 
‘“‘ have not so perfect a knowledge of what 
‘is agreeable to wisdom and goodness, as 
“to render every thing appearing foolish- 
“ness and evil, incredible, yet we must 
“and ought to give their due weight to 
“the judgments of our understanding, 
“that salutary guide given us from God, 
‘‘for our general direction.” — (Tucker, 
vol. v. c. 11. pp. 493, 494, 495.) 

And to this it may be added, that the 
same considerations by which we pro- 
nounce on the credibility of a miracle, 
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may fairly be resorted to, for the purpose 
of judging whether it came from God, 
should we feel ourselves unable to question 
its actual performance. 

Such appear to be the dictates of un- 
biassed and unperverted reason. But it is 
most truly observed by Mr. Penrose, that 
Scripture and reason conspire to sanction 
the two conditions, on which he insists, as 
a criterion; namely, a credible doctrine, 
and an unrivalled authority (p. 26, &c.) 
The first instance which he produces is 
the celebrated passage in Deuteronomy :— 
‘“‘ If there arise among you a prophet, ora 
‘‘ dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a 
‘‘ sion or a wonder, and the sign or the 
** wonder come to pass, whereof he spake 
“ unto thee, let us go after other Gods... 
“ thou shalt not hearken unto the words of 
‘that prophet... . for the Lord your God 
“« proveth you ...and that prophet, or that 
“« dreamer of dreams shall be put to death, 
‘‘ because he hath spoken to turn you 
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‘‘away from the Lord your God, which 
‘“‘ brought you out of the land of Egypt,” 
&e. &c. &c. (Deut. xiii. v. 1—5.) In this 
passage there is no assertion that the sign 
or the wonder must necessarily be the sole 
work of human imposture. It merely in- 
culcates upon the Israelites, that, in such 
a case, they might spare themselves the 
labour of any reasoning or inquiry on the 
subject. With the prophet or the dreamer 
they were to have nothing to do, but to 
reject him, and to stone him; and this, 
whether the fraud were purely his own, or 
carried into effect by supernatural help. 
And why were they to deal thus, even in 
the teeth of an appeal, verified by the 
event? Because the doctrine taught was 
idolatry; because the authority defied was 
that of Jehovah, whose uplifted hand had 
delivered them from the house of bondage; 
and because their allegiance to Him ought 
to be proof against all power brought into 
competition with his Omnipotence. 
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Again, when our Lord was charged with 
casting out devils, by the aid of Beelzebub 
their prince, his reply left untouched the 
question, whether the wicked spirits really 
possessed any influence in such cases. It 
seemed tacitly, indeed, to admit that they 
did possess it; but it turned chiefly on the 
absurdity of supposing, that, if such power 
really belonged to Satan, he would arm 
any one with it against his own dominion. 
In other words, it appealed to the whole 
tenor of our Lord’s doctrine and ministry, 
which were in direct and notorious oppo- 
sition to all the purposes for which the 
powers of hell could be supposed to inter- 
fere in the concerns of men. Here then is 
a case of miracles, which leaves it, at least 
uncertain, whether evil beings could not 
perform the like; but, which refers us at 
‘once to the principles and the doctrines 
connected with their performance, as a 
test whereby to determine whether they 
indicated a divine authority, or not. Our 
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Lord, therefore, proposes a principle suf- 
ficient to guide us in every similar difh- 
culty, and to distinguish, at all times, be- 
tween the craft of the devil and the wis- 
dom of God. 

Once more; St. Paul, in his Epistle to 
the Galatians, says, ‘‘ though an angel 
‘from heaven preach any other gospel 
“unto you, than that which we have 
“‘ preached, let him be accursed:” a sen- 
tence which requires us to confront the 
miracle and the doctrine together, before 
we admit the authority of the former. It 
is to no purpose to say, that this is a burst 
of rhetoric, introduced for the purpose of 
emphasis and impression. It may be so. 
But, like all good rhetoric, it assumes 
nothing that is not founded on reason and 
truth. The Apostle, of course, could not 
mean to intimate that an angel would ever 
display his superhuman power, for the 
perversion of the gospel of Christ. But 
he, doubtless, did intend to declare, that, 
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even if such a case should happen, it 
would be the fault of the converts them- 
selves, if they were not proof against the 
delusion. And if, at this day, Satan should 
clothe himself as an angel of light, and 
should propose any other name whereby 
men might be saved, but that of Jesus 
Christ, they who might be misled by him 
would certainly not have to plead, as their 
excuse, the insuperable force of the seduc- 
tion. 

So much for the error of those who con- 
ceive that any instance of supernatural 
action, produced, to all appearance, for the 
purposes of falsehood, disarms and disqua- 
lifies for ever all the miraculous testimony 
that can be alleged in support of truth. Of 
this error Mr. Penrose has completely dis- 
posed. The result of his whole argument 
appears to be this: —We cannot positively 
demonstrate that we are secure from im- 
penetrable deceptions, practised upon us 
by invisible bemgs. But, nevertheless, 
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we are so framed, that the first and natural 
effect of a miracle is to seize forcibly on 
our convictions. This power over the mind 
it will most certainly retain, unless the be- 
lief of it should appear to be incumbered 
with some dead weight of absurdity, licen- 
tiousness or impiety. Should this, how- 
ever, be the case, from that instant the 
wonder would begin to lose its hold. — Its 
grasp would gradually relax, and suffer us, 
at length, to retreat towards those impe- 
rishable principles, whose authority is su- 
perior to the force of any contrary evidence. 
Should the miracle be loaded with no such 
difficulty, we nevitably acquiesce in the au- 
thority indicated by it, as absolutely infal- 
lible. 

It is no easy matter, however, to come 
to an end of objections. Gainsayers may, 
probably, still be found to allege, that, after 
all, the soundness of the above reasonings 
is, at best, doubtful, since they seem fully 
to take for granted the existence and good- 
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ness of the Deity. They proceed on the 
presumption that, throughout our inquiries, 
we are safe from insuperable error; and 
this, because we are quite sure that there 
is a power which will preserve human fa- 
culties from any trial, in which their failure 
must be absolutely certain. Now this as- 
sumption, it may be said, is scarcely le- 
gitimate, in the mouth of those who main- 
tain that we are indebted to Revelation 
for all the fulness of our assurance respect- 
ing the very existence and attributes of 
the Deity: or, in other words, that we de- 
rive that assurance from a miraculous com- 
munication. It cannot be good reasoning 
to say, we rely on miracles, because we 
are confident that the Deity is too good to 
connive at our delusion; and we rely on 
the goodness of the Deity because we have 
been miraculously certified of it! 

Now it certainly cannot be denied, that 
most inquirers do address themselves to 
questions of this nature, without any doubts 
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as to the being or the nature of God. They 
are content to refer miracles to the power 
of the Deity, without any precise examina- 
tion or recollection of the steps by which 
we arrive at our knowledge of Him. But 
what is the process by which a more severe 
and logical thinker must be conducted to 
his conclusions? Is it true, that if he re- 
fuses to begin by taking for granted even 
the existence of the Supreme Being, he 
disables us from advancing a single step in 
our examination of the evidence of mi- 
racles ? 

In order to arrive at clear conceptions 
on this matter, let us consider Revelation 
itself,—that is, let us consider the Bible 
as One Great Miracle. And let us imagine 
that we were in dispute with a person, who 
did not believe, or who did not concede, 
the existence and moral character of God. 
How should we deal with such an adver- 
sary, in our endeavour to work his convic- 
tion by an appeal to Revelation ? 
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We should begin, I apprehend, by pro- 
ducing the Book itself; but considering 
the Volume as sealed up. We should say 
nothing to him of its contents, except 
merely in general terms, that it related to 
the moral government of the world. We 
should then tell him, that the volume had 
been received under circumstances which 
leave no doubt of its superhuman origin; 
that we have ample proof of its being the 
work of no mortal power or understanding. 

Suppose, then, by the usual course of 
external and historical evidence, this point 
established to the satisfaction of the gain- 
sayer; he will, of course, concede that 
much more attention is due to such a re- 
cord than to any collection of merely 
human compositions; that is, he will not 
hesitate in ascribing to it more than human 
authority. 

We should next ask him, “© Can you, 
‘‘ yourself, be satisfied to stop here? Are 
‘< you not secretly and powerfully impelled 
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“to go further? You profess yourself 
‘‘ convinced, that we are indebted for this 
** communication to some unknown power, 
‘‘or agent, or principle, superior to hu- 
‘‘manity. Can you, then, endure to limit 
‘* your reliance on that Power, unless you 
‘‘ see some cogent and irresistible reason 
‘‘ for so doing?” We do not mean, in this 
argument, to insist on any instinctive per- 
suasion that there certainly exists a Sove- 
reign of the Universe; but we ask, is 
there not within us a sort of oracle, which 
declares, at least, thus much:—that << 2f 
«theres a Power above us... . he must 
‘‘ delight in virtue,” and in benevolence, 
and in truth? And if so, can we, without 
positive violence to our nature, cherish the 
apprehension, that a communication, con- 
fessedly superhuman, may either be frivo- 
lous and nugatory, or else a mere instru- 
ment of impenetrable delusion ? 

If our antagonist should reply, that he 
is conscious of no impulse which urges 
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him to this extent of confidence; that he 
cannot deny the Book in question to be 
derived from some superior power un- 
known to him; but that he is without 
light enough to stir a step beyond this 
point, let the subject or the contents of the 
Book be what they may ;—if such should 
be his reply, it would seem that the dis- 
cussion must instantly break off. We could 
have no means of forcing our opponent 
beyond his present position; and there he 
must be left, until more potent influences 
could be brought to bear upon him. 

But what, (on the other hand,) if he 
should answer thus :—‘‘ The tendency of 
“my mind certainly is, fully to confide in 
*“the Volume which you have produced, 
‘‘and which you have shown to originate 
“in no human intellect. But before my 
*‘ faith in it is complete, I must be satis- 
“‘ fied that the Volume itself contains no- 
“thing to impair this confidence. It is 
‘* not absolutely impossible, though it may 
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“be very highly improbable, that this 
“ Book may have come from an evil and 
‘deceitful, though superhuman, power. 
‘“« Before my acquiescence in it, therefore, 
“is free from all reserve, | must be per- 
‘‘ mitted to examine its contents, and to 
‘“‘ decide for myself accordingly.” If his 
reply should be of this nature, I apprehend 
we should allow it to be perfectly reason- 
able. We should then unfold to him the 
Sacred Volume, and if he should discover 
there, nothing but what is suitable to the 
wants and principles of human nature—if 
he should find in it distinct assertions of 
the existence of a Supreme Moral Gover- 
nor, with attributes fitted to win his ve- 
neration and attachment — might he not 
fairly rest, with final and plenary confi- 
dence, on these assertions and representa- 
tions as true and faithful, and worthy of all 
men to be received? And if so, might it 
not be truly said, that he had been brought 
to a belief in Revelation without being first 
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compelled to grant, categorically, the ex- 
istence and attributes of the Deity ? 

They who contend that this chain breaks 
at the link, which connects with our belief 
in the superhuman power, a strong pre- 
sumption of the divine authority—are, in 
reality, contending, that all human reason- 
ings on this subject must be utterly vain 
and inconclusive. If the above process be 
vicious and circulating, so must all others 
resorted to for the confutation of Atheism. 
For let the Works of God be substituted 
in the argument, for the Word of God, 
and precisely the same objection may be 
started. If we are without a natural 
and ultimate reliance on the hypothetical 
maxim, that 7f God exists he must be righ- 
teous and benevolent, the Religion of Nature 
seems to be quite as much in jeopardy as 
that of Revelation. Our reasonings re- 
specting either must be impeded almost 
at their very outset. The objector may 
declare that he sees in the wonders of 
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Creation only the result of some unknown 
agency more than human; but beyond that, 
no argument can ever compel him to ad- 
vance, if he professes himself wholly desti- 
tute of the moral sentiment or principle of 
Faith! If his mind does not sink under 
the hypothesis of a Supreme Power, capable 
of abandoning His creatures to uncon- 
trolled deception and falsehood, he will be 
able to resist all evidence, either of nature 
or of revelation. Nothing will ever extort 
from him an acknowledgment, that ‘‘ by 
“‘ the things that are made, may be clearly 
‘* seen and understood the eternal power 
‘‘ and Godhead of the Invisible Creator.” 
This whole argument has been substan- 
tially, though somewhat more concisely, 
stated by Mr. Penrose, in the ‘‘ Adver- 
“ tisement” to his first, and smaller Dis- 
sertation on Miracles.* And the principle 
on which it is founded is very nearly re- 
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lated to that which is justly contended for 
by Mr. Whately, in his edition of Arch- 
bishop King’s Discourse on Predestina- 
tion.* <« Man,” he observes, ‘‘ having in 
‘himself a moral faculty, by which he is 
‘“‘ led to approve what is good and to dis- 
‘‘ approve what is evil, is thence disposed, 
‘* antecedently, to ascribe to the Creator 
‘‘ the most consummate moral excellence, 
‘‘ notwithstanding the mixture of evil in 
‘‘his works.”f It may here, indeed, be 
asked, by a superficial thinker,—How can 
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+ A remark somewhat similar to this, is to be found 
in the conclusion of Dug. Stewart’s Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. “ The common bias of the mind is, to 
entertain pleasing notions concerning the order of the 
*¢ Unwerse, and, in particular, concerning the condition, 
“‘ and the prospects of man.” If such be the common 
inclination, it may reasonably be presumed, that it is 
the natural and healthy inclination, of human beings ; 
and it is difficult to believe that, when our feelings are 
in a natural and healthy state, they do not correspond 
to the truth and reality of things. 
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our admiration of what is good lead us to 
the conclusion, that, if there be a Supreme 
Power, He must be perfect in goodness : 
and this, too, when we see how much evil 
has been suffered to interweave itself into 
the system of the world? The following 
statement may perhaps furnish an answer 
to that question. 

Let us, first, conceive man to be destitute 
of all moral perception; and, in this state 
of neutrality as to moral good and evil, to 
contemplate the creation. He would, pro- 
bably, look upon the mixture of these 
elements, which the world exhibits, as in- 
dicating a similar combination in the cha- 
racter of its Author. And there would be 
within him no corrective principle ; nothing 
to impede his arrival at the comfortless 
conclusion, that, if there be a Deity, he 
must be of a mixed or capricious nature: 
and that, if he is benevolent, his benevo- 
lence is defective; or that it is over- 
powered and defeated by some other qua- 
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lities. Of this kind appear to have been 
the popular notions generally current 
among the Heathen, whose moral faculties 
were fearfully depraved. 

On the other hand, let us suppose man 
to have the moral capacity; and to have it, 
not fatally impaired; he must then be 
withheld from an inference so revolting: 
The mixture of evil in the world will occa- 
sion him severe perplexity; but it will 
never drive him to the belief that, if there 
be a Deity, His moral nature can be de- 
fective. Perceiving in himself an admira- 
tion and affection for what is good, he will 
find the surmise,—that the Highest Being 
may, nevertheless, be imperfect,—utterly 
insupportable. To admit such a notion 
would be an intolerable violence to his 
whole mental frame. The universe abounds 
with contrivances and arrangements, appa- 
rently directed to benevolent ends. He 
cannot therefore ascribe them to a Creator 
without concluding that the same Creator 
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must be good. But he is, moreover, con- 
scious of certain moral feelings which will 
not suffer him to rest there; and which 
impel him to the further conviction, that 
if such a Power exists, he must, as it were 
by the very necessity of His nature, be 
absolutely and perfectly good. To a mind 
thus fortified, the partial admission of evil 
will appear only as a difficulty, not to be 
explained by beings who see but in part, 
but as furnishing no ground for impeaching 
the maxim, that, if there be a God, he 
cannot be liable to moral imperfection; a 
maxim which seems to be engraven on the 
very tablets of the human heart. 

There may be persons who are unable 
to venture confidently on this appeal to 
certain ultimate principles of our nature, 
and to trust to them for the decision 
of such high and momentous questions. 
Such persons, however, should recollect 
that all questions, agitated between man 
and man, must finally be determined by 
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human faculties. In purely scientific in- 
quiries, the appeal is always to the intel- 
lectual powers alone: and no one ever 
dreams of disputing their jurisdiction be- 
cause they are liable to error, and are very 
imperfectly developed in far the greater 
portion of mankind. In moral questions 
the moral powers must, of course, be as- 
sessors with the merely intellectual ones ; 
and nothing can be more weak or absurd 
than to reject their authority, in those 
cases, which pure intellect alone is incom- 
petent to dispose of. They who are dis- 
satisfied with the results to be thus ob- 
tained, because the moral faculties have 
degenerated from their original strength 
and perfection, must wholly abandon all 
subjects of inquiry, except such as admit 
of strict demonstration: in other words, 
they must give themselves up to hopeless 
scepticism. In the mean time, more ro- 
bust understandings will be but little 
daunted with the hazards which, more or 
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less, beset a// human speculations. They 
know that our powers are here in a course 
of trial. They will accordingly be pre- 
pared to accept and to use such degrees 
of certainty as can be attained by honest 
inquiry; and will not be discouraged in 
their pursuit of truth by the necessity 
of confessing, that the method of their 
approaches to it must vary, accord- 
ing to the nature of the subjects investi- 
gated.* 


* Few persons will suspect Baxter of any thing like 
an easy acquiescence in loose and imperfect conclu- 
sions: and yet he does not hesitate to make the follow- 
ing confession :— 

“T am not so foolish as to pretend my certainty to 
“‘ be greater than it is, merely because it is a dishonour 
*‘ to be less certain: nor will I, by shame, be kept from 
“ confessing those infirmities, which those have, as 
‘‘ much as I, who hypocritically reproach me with them. 
‘© My certainty that I am a man, is before my certainty 
“that there isa God. My certainty that there is a 
“ God is greater than my certainty that he requireth 
‘« the love and holiness of his creatures. My certainty 
‘of this is greater than my certainty of the life of re- 
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It may perhaps be thought that too 
much discussion has been expended upon 
one branch of the subject, the difficulties 
of which are scarcely of a practical de- 
scription. No one, it may be urged, now 
ever dreams of questioning the authority, 
where the miraculous fact is clearly esta- 
blished. At all events, those who are ca- 
pable of resisting a clear display of super- 
human power, must be persons nearly 


“ward and punishment hereafter. My certainty of 
“ that, is greater than my certainty of the endless dura- 
“tion of it, and the immortality of individual souls. 
«« My certainty of the Deity is greater than my certainty 
‘‘ of the Christian faith. My certainty of the Christian 
** faith in its essentials is greater than my certainty of 
** the infallibility and perfection of all the Holy Scrip- 
“tures. My certainty of that is greater than my cer- 
‘“‘ tainty of the meaning of many particular texts; and 
“so, of the truth of many particular doctrines, or the 
‘* canonicalness of some certain books. So that you see 
“ by what gradations my understanding doth proceed ; 
“as also, that my certainty differeth as the evidence 
“ differs.” — Extract from Baxter's Life, in Words- 
north’s Ecclesiastical Biography. 
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beyond the reach of argument or evidence. 
They are not of sound mind: and unless 
their mental obliquity be first rectified, the 
canons of right reasoning will be unfit for 
any application to their faculties. To this, 
however, be it replied, that such specula- 
tions are quite necessary to the complete- 
ness of the investigation. The labours of 
the logical ‘inquirer would be very imper- 
fect, if they failed to pave a way over this 
Serbonian bog, which may engulf the un- 
wary and the perverse, though it presents 
but little danger to caution and sagacity. 
The necessity of a firm footing, through - 
this region of the subject, will be more 
clearly discerned, when we look beyond 
Christendom, upon the great mass of man- 
kind. We shall, then, find that the want 
of just views on this subject has exposed 
the human mind to deplorable and perilous 
delusions. A survey of the evils which 
have invaded many portions of the world, 
unfortified by right notions respecting 
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preternatural agency, must impress us 
with a conviction of the importance of 
settling, and of preserving, among our- 
selves, true and legitimate principles. The 
above speculations, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as interesting and important, not 
solely with reference to the doubts and 
difficulties which may occur to Europeans, 
in studying the evidences of the religion 
they profess. They deserve the deepest 
attention of all persons who purpose to 
engage in missionary labours among the 
nations of the East; more especially those 
who have embraced the faith of Mahomet. 
The necessity of a very careful and very 
peculiar preparation for such labours is 
forcibly shewn by a recent publication, 
edited by Professor Lee in 1824; viz. Con- 
troversial Tracts on Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism, between the late Henry 
Martyn, and certain Persian Doctors of 
Islamism. To these tracts some allusion 
is made by Mr. Penrose, not in the body 
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of his work, but in his preface only; and 
this in a manner which clearly indicates 
that his book was composed without any 
view to the questions agitated in that cor- 
respondence; though it expresses a confi- 
dent persuasion that the principles of the 
work have a very satisfactory and legiti- 
mate application to those questions. 
Before we can ascertain the extent and 
force of this application, it is necessary to 
observe that the Christian Missionary in 
those countries has impediments to en- 
counter entirely remote from all European 
apprehension. He will find adversaries 
whose strength lies in their very ignorance 
and perverseness. His condition will some- 
what resemble that of an accomplished 
master of any exercise or pastime, who is 
liable to be perpetually defeated and con- 
founded by the anomalous movements of 
an antagonist imperfectly versed in the 
true principles of the game. He will be 
met, at every turn, with objections which 
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he would hardly have expected even from 
intellects in a state of pupillage. He will 
perceive himself to be engaged with minds, 
which have all the subtlety, indeed, but 
little of the solidity and good sense, which 
belongs to mature age. He will accord- 
ingly feel, at times, as if his own superior 
discernment and intelligence did but em- 
barrass him, and disqualify him for the 
contest. He must consent to meet the 
adverse party upon ground which has long 
been abandoned, if it ever was occupied, 
in more enlightened communities. Of the 
disadvantages that will be arrayed against 
him, some notion may be formed by a 
statement of the leading principles current 
among the Mahommedan divines, on the 
subject of miracles. They maintain, then, 
that we can pronounce nothing to be mi- 
raculous, until we are in full and perfect 
possession of all that can be accomplished 
by human ingenuity and science. Is water 
turned into wine? the most eminent al- 
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chymists of the age must be assembled to 
determine whether we can safely pro- 
nounce such achange to be the effect of 
superhuman power. Should inveterate 
diseases be healed, or faculties restored to 
the disabled, our judgment must be sus- 
pended, until an inquest of physicians shall 
have considered the case, and decided on 
its character. Should tempests be silenced, 
or the dead raised, by a word, nothing is 
to be concluded from the wonder, unless 
a synod of magicians should declare that 
such an achievement is beyond the re- 
sources of their art. From these princi- 
ples it follows, and is actually asserted by 
the Moslem doctors, that, as the world is 
in a state of improvement, it cannot be 
known till the day of judgment, whether 
extraordinary acts are miraculous or not.* 
They maintain, further, that the evidence 
of those facts, which Jews and Christians 


* Controv. Tracts, p. 194. 215. 
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call miraculous, is becoming constantly 
feebler by lapse of time; and that, in the 
course of centuries, it must waste away 
into insignificance. 

It may be asked, then, how it is that 
the Mahometans have agreed to regard 
Moses and Jesus Christ as invested with 
the prophetic office at all, or to allow that 
any miracle ever was wrought by them ? 
The answer truly is, that we are wholly 
indebted for this concession to the decla- 
ration of their own prophet!—and that, 
but for him, the world would, to this day, 
have remained in utter ignorance whether 
the wonders related in our Scriptures 
were wrought by power from on high, or 
merely by virtue of an acquaintance with 
certain occult powers of nature. Take the 
statement of one of the Persian dispu- 
tants :— 

‘** As to the miracles of Moses and Jesus 
‘being equally convincing, we say we 
‘‘owe this to the relation of a prophet, 
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‘‘namely, Mohammed. And upon the sup- 
‘* position of his having withheld his tes- 
‘‘timony to this point, we should not have 
‘had the means of forming an opinion, 
“much less of obtaining an assurance, 
‘* that they were prophets, and their works 
‘“* miracles.”—Controv. Tracts, p. 241. 
The question then occurs, how is it that 
they have contrived to satisfy themselves 
that the pretensions of their own prophet 
were well founded? And here we have a 
most remarkable instance of the perverse 
ingenuity which sometimes leads men to 
glory in that which is their shame, and to 
derive strength and confidence from that 
which is their weakness! They lay it 
down as a maxim, that any one who does 
a wonderful act,—who appeals to that act 
in support of his prophetic authority,— 
and accompanies it by a successful chal- 
lenge to all the world to perform the like,— 
has a claim to the belief and obedience of 
mankind. And they affirm that Mahom- 
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med is the only teacher who has, beyond 
all question, satisfied these conditions. 
The Koran is Ais wonderful work. To 
that he appealed for the establishment of 
his authority. And the work itself abounds 
with repeated challenges to all mankind to 
produce a single sentence that approaches 
it in beauty and grandeur. These chal- 
lenges have been unanswered for 1200 
years. It may, therefore, safely be pre- 
sumed, that they will remain unanswered 
till the end of time; and that to rival even 
a line of this one book, is a task which 
exceeds all the resources of genius or 
science. Besides, the wonders performed 
by Moses or Jesus were designed purely 
to make an impression on vulgar minds in 
a state of society comparatively rude and 
dark; and whatever force may have be- 
longed to them, the lapse of ages has ever 
since been wearing away. The Koran, on 
the contrary, is a permanent and incom- 
parable miracle. It is addressed purely 
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to the intellect. Every year that elapses, 
and every advance that is made in mental 
attainment, does but contribute strength 
to its evidence; for the greater the im- 
provement of the human powers, the more 
complete must be the triumph of that 
work, which continues to defy all compe- 
tition ! 

Now, when it appears that such opi- 
nions as these are current among the 
learned professors of a religion, credited 
by so many millions of the human race,— 
opinions which represent the Scripture 
miracles as wholly inconclusive,—it is highly 
important that all who propose to them- 
selves a conflict with the errors of that 
religion should very distinctly count the 
cost, and survey the difficulties, of such a 
warfare. For this purpose, a careful study 
of Mr. Penrose’s book may safely be re- 
commended. It can hardly fail to disci- 
pline the mind to a familiarity with all the 
questions connected with the subject of 
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miracles, and thus prepare it to seize every 
advantage, to make all practicable provi- 
sion against every difficulty, which such a 
controversy may present. The statement 
indeed, which has been given above, of 
the peculiar notions entertained by every 
learned Mussulman on the subject of mira- 
culous agency, will be sufficient to shew 
that, m any discussion with such adver- 
saries, we must expect to meet with very 
discouraging perplexities. And it may be 
worth while to examine how far Mr. Pen- 
rose’s views can give any practical assist- 
ance in solving them. 

His principle, we have seen, is this ;— 
that the natural effect of an act above 
human power is to establish a divine au- 
thority ; and that this effect it will cer- 
tainly produce, unless it can be shewn to 
involve some doctrine clearly objection- 
able, or to be confronted by some rival 
authority. Now this the adversary might 
possibly grant, but then he would be sure 
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to reply, that an act not above human power 
can indicate no divine, or even superhu- 
man authority, let the doctrine be what it 
may: and then he would add, that the 
wonders shown by Moses or by Jesus do 
not certainly indicate any superhuman 
agency whatever; but that, on the con- 
trary, they are unquestionably within the 
compass of human art. Magic, it must 
be remembered, is regarded by Mahome- 
tans as an accomplishment purely human ; 
as a science of extreme difficulty, indeed, 
and rare acquisition, but, still, accessible 
to minds of superior energy and penetra- 
tion. A proficiency in it, therefore, con- 
fers, in their estimation, no superhuman 
sanction on the adept, more than a profi- 
ciency in any other abstruse art. The 
antagonist of Martyn would, probably, 
decline to acknowledge a claim to pro- 
phetic authority on the strength of the 
pretender’s walking on the sea, just as he 
would refuse to receive Sir Humphrey 
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Davy for a prophet, merely on the strength 
of a most astonishing course of chemical 
experiments. 

In every discussion, therefore, with a 
Mahometan, respecting miraculous agency, 
there must occur, 7m limine, the difficulty 
of establishing, that any act above human 
power has really been performed. And 
that this difficulty has not been exag- 
gerated may be seen from the words of 
Mohammed Ruza in his reply to Mar- 
bya o 

“ It is very well known that acts, in all 
‘‘ appearance similar to those performed 
‘« by the prophets, have been performed 
‘‘ by sorcerers, magicians, and jugglers... 
“ Those who are skilled in talismans or 
“* necromancy have performed, and do still 
‘‘ perform, such wonders as to effect a 
‘‘ change in the real essence of things. 
«They are able so to affect the winds, as 
‘to restrain them from blowing; both 
‘‘ men and animals, so as to deprive them 
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‘‘of motion. Besides, there was a well- 
“known magician who kept seven camels 
‘‘ina string, and who, entering in at the 
‘* mouth of the first, and passing out at his 
‘‘ tail, would, with the greatest ease, pass 
“through them all.”—Controv. Tracts, p. 
207. 

And again,— 

« Although the restoration of a dead 
“man to life by Jesus cannot be ascribed 
“to the effect of medicine, (which has 
“ nothing to do with the mere enunciation 
“of a word, or the exertion of the will,) 
«« still it might be ascribed to enchant- 
“ment. For we ourselves have witnessed 
‘‘the recovery from pains and _ fevers 
‘‘ effected by mere incantation: from a 
‘few lines drawn upon a wall, much 
‘‘ trouble and distress caused: and the 
“spleen removed by driving a nail only 
‘‘ into the middle of acube!....% It 
‘‘ will be difficult to say whether any of 
‘the acts of Moses or Jesus exceeded 
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‘these; or whether any one who can 
‘“remove a pain or a fever by no other 
‘‘means than merely reciting an incanta- 
‘tion, may not, also, restore one to life 
‘‘“who has been three days dead. We 
‘‘ believe he may restore one who has 
‘‘ been dead a much longer time! 

“If it be objected that no enchanter 
* has hitherto appeared who has, either 
“by art or the operation of medicine, 
‘‘ restored a dead man to life, we reply: 
‘‘ It is sufficient for us, if they have per- 
‘* formed what we have already mentioned; 
‘for their inability to do the rest may 
“‘ have resulted from their want of expe- 
“rience; as it is well known that very 
‘‘few acquainted with these arts have 
‘‘ hitherto appeared in the world; and 
‘‘ that, therefore, the power of human na- 
“ ture, in these respects, is not yet so far 
‘known, as to make it certain that any 
‘‘ one thus skilled may not also restore a 
“corpse to life.”-—-Controv. Tracts, p. 21] 
—213. 
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Now, what is to be done with people 
who are in such a state of mind as this? 
What can be hoped from the advancement 
of the soundest principles in opposition - 
to such barbarous ignorance and credulity? 
We have here precisely the same stupid 
and childish persuasion of the reality of 
enchantment, as that which often retarded 
the reception of the Gospel in the primi- 
tive ages. And all argument must be ut- 
terly vain, until this persuasion shall have 
retired before the light of a sounder philo- 
sophy, and a juster view of the limits of 
human power. 

An enlightened and impartial moderator 
over the dispute, would, indeed, find but 
little difficulty in deciding it, even without 
an absolute and total rejection of the Ma- 
hommedan notions. He would see that 
when an important and beneficial revela- 
tion is attested by stupendous wonders, it 
is little less than downright insanity to 
question it, purely because there is sur- 
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mised to exist a certain rare, occult, and 
mysterious science, whose powers, for any 
thing that can be positively known to the 
contrary, may be adequate to the produc- 
tion of similar effects. He would perceive 
that, in such a case, we are no more war- 
ranted in resorting to the supposition of 
magic, than to that of an interference by 
superhuman beings, independently of God. 
He would remember that, even were the 
agency of demons permitted, we could 
not properly have recourse to it to account 
for preternatural appearances, unless those 
appearances should be connected with 
some suspicious design or doctrine. And 
he would insist, by parity of reasoning. 
that, in the absence of some similar rea- 
son, we ought not to ascribe such appear- 
ances to a mastery over the occult powers 
of nature, even supposing those powers to 
be brought under the dominion of human 
faculties. He would contend, that, if ma- 
gic really exists, it must, for the purposes 
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of this argument, stand on the same ground 
as superhuman action: that a real wizard 
would be a deceiver almost as formidable 
as a demon: and that a righteous Provi- 
dence will never permit either wizard or 
demon to lure us into an inextricable la- 
byrinth of delusion. He would further 
not fail to observe, that, by the concession 
of the adversary,* no magician has yet 
been found who has restored a corpse to 
life; and that, therefore, we have no reason 
to believe that such an achievement is 
within the powers of enchantment. And 
if it were urged, that things as difficult 
have been notoriously accomplished by 
magicians, he would remark, that our con- 
fessed ignorance respecting the extent of 
magical agency, disables us from  pro- 
nouncing as to the comparative difficulty 
of its operations. He would also observe, 
that whenever a pretender to the prophetic 
character performs an act apparently 


* Controv. Tracts, p. 213. 
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above human power, and appeals to it in 
support of his pretensions, that very ap- 
peal virtually involves a public challenge 
to the performance of similar prodigies. 
Now, it is obvious that Jesus appealed. to 
his wondrous works, as evidences of his 
character: and yet the raising of Lazarus, 
and his own resurrection and ascension, 
are events which, for 1800 years, have 
never been rivalled or approached. All this 
would naturally suggest itself to a plain, 
unmystified understanding; and all this 
would be in perfect accordance with the 
principles laid down in the work of Mr. 
Penrose: and few Europeans will be 
found to question that it furnishes a legiti- 
mate answer to the Mahommedan absurdi- 
ties. Nevertheless, we have. very little 
doubt that it would be urged quite in vain 
upon the learned doctor, Hagi Elharamein 
Mohammed Ruza, or upon Mirza Ibrahim, 
preceptor of all the Moolas !* 


* See Controv, ‘Tracts, p. cxv. cxx,. 
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But even if we were to succeed with the 
Mussulman Professors in this part of the 
argument, a still more formidable difficulty 
would remain, namely, that of dislodging 
them from their other refuge of lies,— 
their belief, that,—whatever miraculous 
works may have been done in former 
times,—the Koran is, itself, of all miracles 
the most stupendous and irrefragable; and 
that it exalts their Prophet far above all 
other prophets, Moses and Jesus not ex- 
cepted. Now, this is a notion which can 
hardly be expected to yield to any process 
of reasoning. It is a mixed affair of taste 
and superstition,—two of the most in- 
tractable elements that argument can have 
to encounter. It is a prejudice which will, 
probably, never give way to any direct 
assault. A wider acquaintance with the 
literature and science of other nations, and 
especially of Christian Europe, might 
gradually make some impression on it, if 
such enlarged knowledge were not, unhap- 
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pily, interdicted, or at least discouraged, 
by the very spirit of the Mahommedan 
faith. But so long as their intellectual 
condition remains unaltered, it is difficult 
to imagine by what means their panoply 
of nonsense is to be assailed. A Mahom- 
medan, it must be recollected, believes, 
most conscientiously, that the doctrines of 
his religion are perfect. The Koran con- 
tains a morality, which alone is sufficient 
to bewitch and enslave its followers. But, 
then, it has its mysticism for the devotee, 
as well as its enticements for the volup- 
tuous. Hence it is, that the Faithful are 
at all times ready to extol to the skies its 
stupidest declarations, as pregnant with 
occult and precious mysteries, which none 
but a Prophet could have conceived, and 
none but a Saint can appreciate and 
comprehend. They believe, too, that the 
Koran does not oppose the spirit, though 
it may the letter, of former revelations. 
They are thus armed at all points against 
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common sense. They would be prepared 
to retort upon Mr. Penrose, by saying,— 
“‘'We have every thing that can be de- 
“ sired,—the most astonishing of all su- 
‘¢ perhuman achievements, connected with 
“the most glorious of all doctrinal sys- 
‘tems: according to your own principles, 
‘‘ therefore, our dispensation must be Di- 
“vine.” And in this conviction they must 
remain locked up, unless they can be 
satisfied that, however plausible their 
creed, or however admirable their doc- 
trine, the book that contains them is an 
imposture and a forgery. For these rea- 
sons it.is, that Professor Lee evidently 
regards the case as well nigh hopeless. 
He considers their folly on this subject as 
a bottomless pit; as an abyss, which the 
plummet of sound reason can never fa- 
thom. And he, accordingly, recommends 
that the ground of Miracles be altogether 
abandoned, and that of Prophecy taken; 
as affording much more safe and advan- 
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tageous positions against a Mahommedan 
disputant. 

There is but too much reason to believe 
that these views and apprehensions of 
Professor Lee are well founded. But, 
notwithstanding all these obstacles, every 
one must agree with Mr. Penrose, that it 
is of the last importance to have the whole 
question of Miracles, in all its bearings, 
accurately settled. The argument respect- 
ing them is a weapon which should be 
brought to its highest perfection of keen- 
ness and brightness. It must be kept in 
readiness to assail the monster, if ever it 
should be stripped of the scaly epidermis, 
which now seems to render it invulnerable. 
The skill and labour of Mr. Penrose have 
been eminently serviceable in giving to 
the implement its proper temper: and it 
is no fault of his, if its edge is still re- 
sisted by belluine toughness and insensi- 
bility. 

Having established his preliminary po- 
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sitions, Mr. Penrose proceeds to the main 
body of his disquisition, which he conducts 
according to the following method:—He, 
first, shows that those acts which are re- 
lated in Scripture as miraculous, fully de- 
serve that title, being acts of a power un- 
equivocally superhuman. He, secondly, 
proves that we have full evidence of their 
real performance. And, J/astly, he shows 
that there is, in the doctrines which these 
miracles attest, nothing to shake our confi- 
dence in the authority which they indicate. 
The conclusion is obvious. The miracles 
must have proceeded from God; and the 
authority of Revelation must be divine. 
The establishment of the first of these 
points occupies the first chapter of the 
work. It is not impossible that, in our 
own country at least, this chapter may be 
perused by many persons with feelings 
approaching to impatience. The mind 
must have been perverted by some perni- 
cious course of discipline which does not 
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feel the labour to be almost superfluous 
that is expended in the proof, that many 
acts are recorded in Scripture, far beyond 
the reach of human power or knowledge. 
For who, it may be asked, in any enlight- 
ened society can be found deliberately to 
assert, that enchantment, or science, or 
accident, or legerdemain, can have any 
concern with a person’s walking on the sea; 
or with the restoration of a decaying car- 
case to life and health? Into what head 
can it enter that the overpowering display 
of signs and wonders which ushered in the 
Mosaic and Christian Dispensations may 
reasonably be ascribed to a succession of 
lucky hits, or to a course of skilful and 
masterly deception, or to ascheme of deep 
and well-concerted partnership in impos- 
ture ? 

It is devoutly to be wished that such 
views and feelings as these may long con- 
tinue to make this portion of Mr. Penrose’s 
work comparatively useless to all English 
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students of theology, otherwise than as a 
theoretic inquiry necessary to the symme- 
try and completeness of his Essay. It 
must, however, be remembered, that all 
communities abound, more or less, with 
shallow and feeble thinkers, whose brains 
are bewildered by floating elements of 
scepticism, without form and void, which 
they have not courage or ability to collect 
into the shape of definite and tangible ob- 
jections. With persons of this stamp the 
evidence of the scriptural miracles is often 
weakened by a sort of vague and indistinct 
surmise, that chance may, in some way or 
other, do more than is usually allowed, to 
give a miraculous appearance to natural 
and ordinary occurrences; and that sci- 
ence may, perhaps, in some future age 
exercise such power over nature, as to 
bring into question the preternatural cha- 
racter of many strange and wonderful 
events, whether related in scripture or 
elsewhere. It is the business of the phi- 
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losopher and the divine to come in aid of 
those poor intellects, which, like reeds, are 
shaken by the wind of such worthless sur- 
mises. To patients, whose mental consti- 
tution is in this debilitated condition, the 
first chapter of Mr. Penrose’s treatise may 
prove a very salutary and invigorating 
regimen. 

But it should be further recollected, 
that, in some parts of Protestant Europe, 
the cause of scriptural interpretation and 
criticism has, of late years, been griev- 
ously perverted by prodigies of audacious 
absurdity; and that, consequently, it be- 
comes every writer on the Evidences of 
Christianity to leave unguarded no point 
in the whole fortress at which error may 
find an entrance. It cannot be forgotten 
in this country, that Dr. Geddes once at- 
tempted to resolve the majestic terrors of 
Sinai into the skilful use of a trumpet and 
a bonfire! But what is this, when com- 
pared with the aberrations of those wander- 
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ing stars the rationalizing divines of the 
German school? - That ignorant or ill- 
taught Mahometans should be deeply in- 
gulphed in error by their imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the limits of mortal power, 
does not appear wholly incredible. But 
who could have believed that grave and 
learned professors of Christian theology, 
in the nineteenth century, should solemnly 
propound from the chair, that no super- 
natural events can prove a _ revelation, 
because no events can be proved to be 
supernatural; and that the whole life of 
Jesus presents nothing more than a series 
of natural occurrences, though clothed 
with the semblance of miracles by the 
persons who witnessed them.* The la- 
borious and patient erudition of these ex- 
positors is beyond all question. But they 


* See Mr. Rose’s Four very interesting and instructive 
Sermons on the Protestantism in Germany; more espe- 
cially the notes, from p. 144 to p. 164. 
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have evidently been ploughing with an ox 
and an ass together.* They have yoked 
their industry to such preposterous and 
obstinate folly, that they can look for no 
blessing upon their labours. 

It is some comfort, indeed, to know that 
this deluge of impiety and absurdity is, to 
all appearance, beginning to subside; and 
that the everlasting hills of truth and sound 
doctrine will, probably, soon lift up their 
heads again above the flood.{| The ex- 
ample, however, shows how unsafe it is to 
calculate on the efficacy of mere learning 
as an infallible preservative against the 
eccentricities of insane presumption. It 
shows, too, how carefully the principles of 
sound and truly philosophical criticism 
should be cultivated, even in times and 
places which present no immediate and 
visible danger of perversion. For reasons 


* Deut. xxii. 10. 
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of this kind, probably, among others, Mr. 
Penrose has thought it incumbent upon 
him to show what few persons in this 
country, it is to be hoped, are disposed 
seriously to question; namely, that the 
resources of man can never make any ap- 
proach to the achievement of such wonders 
as the Bible ascribes to Moses and to 
Christ, and to many of the ministers of 
their respective dispensations. His chap- 
ter on this subject is deserving of the 
closest attention from all who would put on 
the whole armour of the argument. The 
following is, perhaps, the most important 
passage. 

«‘ JT have now to prove, secondly, that 
‘‘no imaginable improvement of the pow- 
“ers of human invention or artifice can 
“ever bring man a single step nearer to 
‘‘ the performance of such miracles as those 
«* of the Scripture. 

«« Here then I have to observe that how- 
‘ever splendid may be our anticipations 
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‘* of the future progress of science, though 
‘“‘ we may readily acknowledge that man 
‘‘may one day become equal to the per- 
‘* formance of acts which, under present 
‘* circumstances, would appear to indicate 
‘* a superhuman power, yet all that we can 
‘‘ anticipate of the progress of science in 
‘* future must of course be in the analogy 
‘‘ of its progress in time past. That pro- 
‘“ oress has been always what Paley calls 
‘* tentative: in the words of Bacon, it has 
‘been always palpatio quedam. Man’s 
‘‘ inventions have never leapt out at once 
‘* to their final consequence and effect, but 
‘‘ have always been prepared and preceded 
“by numberless failures and unsuccessful 
‘‘experiments. But the miracles of the 
‘‘ Gospel all succeeded at once, without 
failure, without error, without previous 
“ experiment :—and still more than all 
this, without any machinery, without any 
“ scientific instruments or apparatus. For 
‘it is very material in this place to re- 
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‘‘mark, that the new powers which have 
‘“‘ been acquired by science have been ac- 
“quired only by the invention of better 
‘‘instruments, or of better methods of 
“working. If we had not been aided by 
‘these advantages, we should scarcely 
‘‘ have been advanced in practical science 
‘* beyond the contemporaries of Moses or 
‘of Christ. Even in theory the perfection 
‘* of our instruments has done much for us. 
“« But for the invention of the telescope we 
“might have known little more of as- 
“‘tronomy than was known by Hippar- 
‘‘ chus, or by the ancient Chaldeans. But 
‘ for that of the pump, we might have been 
‘‘jonorant at this day of all we know con- 
*« cerning the pressure of the atmosphere. 
“In all arts of practice the case is still 
‘‘ stronger: and to practice, not theory, it 
‘¢is our business to look, if we would at- 
‘“* tempt to find any parallels to the Gospel 
‘“‘ miracles, from which we may argue that 
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‘“‘ those miracles may have been performed 
‘“¢ by human skill or empiricism. 

‘In matters of practice it may, I be- 
‘‘ lieve, be affirmed universally, that a//the 
‘“‘ accessions to human power, which have 
‘“‘ been acquired during the last eighteen, 
‘‘or I might say, the last thirty centuries, 
‘‘or during the longest period of which 
‘* there are any traces in history, have been 
‘“‘ acquired solely by an improved method 
‘of working, or by means of the improve- 
‘‘ments which have been made in instru- 
‘‘ments and machinery. The physical 
‘‘ powers of the human body and mind are 
“in all ages very nearly the same. Jug- 
‘*‘ glers and charlatans, who make a com- 
‘** mon trade of practising on, and deceiving, 
** vulgar credulity, have probably been at all 
‘* times nearly alike. Atall events we have 
“no reason to suppose that the progress 
‘* or the diffusion of knowledge contributes 
‘*‘ to increase ¢heir influence or ability. All 
‘‘ they can do now they did quite as well 
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‘in ancient Memphis or Babylon:—and if 
‘* in the liberal arts, or in those connected 
‘‘ with science the case is different, this 
‘‘arises only, as I have said, from im- 
‘* provements in method, or from the im- 
‘* provements introduced either by science, 
‘or accident, into all kinds of instruments 
‘‘or machinery. If the chemist have ac- 
“ quired new agents in chemistry, it is 
‘* because they are furnished to him by his 
“improved methods of analysis. If the 
‘““modern surgeon extract the stone suc- 
‘‘ cessfully, it is because his art has found 
‘‘ a fit minister in the form and temper of 
‘“‘ the knife which he employs. 

‘« And so, if it were held that past im- 
‘“‘ provements in medicine might render it 
‘‘ a probable or a possible expectation that 
‘future improvements may even place it 
‘* within man’s power to resuscitate a body 
“‘ really dead, or to heal the most agegra- 
‘* vated and rooted diseases. Nothing can 
‘‘ be vainer than to pretend any such ana- 
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logies :—we may, I believe, assert with 
entire confidence that there are none 
such. But, allowing them to exist, yet 
in all the facts on which they are 
grounded there is always an indispensi- 
ble condition mixed up, which discrimi- 
nates them altogether from the Scripture 
miracles. Those past improvements have 
been made by method and process, and 
usually by the help of some scientific 
apparatus. The analogy, is, therefore, 
that all future improvements will be 
made similarly by the aid of such me- 
thods and processes. 

“But the miracles of Scripture were 
performed without any process. ‘ He 
spake, and it was done.’ ‘ He blessed 
and brake, and the five thousand were 
fed with five barley loaves and two small 
fishes.’ And in those few cases in which 
some process was used, as in the anoint- 
ing with clay the eyes of the man: born 
blind, all these processes, though it may 
be exceedingly difficult to assign a reason 
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‘“‘ why these in particular, or indeed why 
‘‘ any, should have been used, are yet at 
‘* all events such as cannot be imagined to 
‘* have at all contributed to the effect pro- 
“‘ duced. In the time of Daniel, or in that 
‘‘ of Joshua, to traverse the air, or to walk 
‘at the bottom of the sea, would doubt- 
‘‘less have been esteemed acts not less 
‘‘impossible, or less demanding a super- 
“‘ human power, than for a man unarmed 
‘and bound like Daniel to restrain the 
‘‘ rage of hungry lions, or than the act of 
‘‘ Joshua in causing the sun to stand still. 
“« Yet we may now traverse the air in bal- 
‘‘ loons, or descend in the diving-bell to 
‘‘the bottom of the sea. But still all 
‘‘ these discoveries do not bring us the 
‘‘ nearer to the power of performing such 
‘‘ acts without instruments, or with only 
‘‘ such instruments as are recorded to 
‘‘have been used in the performance of 
‘“‘ the Scripture miracles. Though the ca- 
‘“* taract may be removed by the art of the 
‘‘ surgeon; though the potable gold which 
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“‘ could restore youth to decrepitude were 
‘proved to have real, instead of fabulous 
‘‘ virtues; or though the galvanic battery 
‘“* could recal life to the dead; yet the giv- 
‘ing of sight by anointing the eyes with 
‘‘ spittle, or the calling up of Lazarus by 
‘¢a word from the tomb, are no less evi- 
‘dently the acts of a superhuman agent, 
‘‘ than they would have been, if blindness 
“were still universally incurable, or if 
‘«« Volta and Galvani never had been born. 
“It is quite plain, therefore, that though 
‘‘ we were to indulge the wildest and most 
‘‘ irrational reveries as to the future im- 
‘‘ provement of human science and art, 
‘“* we yet should not advance a step towards 
‘‘ the presumption that human art will ever 
‘“« be equal to the performance of any such 
‘‘ works as the Scripture miracles. And 
‘‘ hence we conclude that the Scripture 
‘‘ miracles, if performed in the manner 
‘* which is related, are acts of anindubita - 
‘‘ bly superhuman power.” 
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The Second Chapter is divided into six 
sections, and contains an array of the evi- 
dence we possess of the actual perform- 
ance of those wonderful works. In con- 
sidering the direct evidence, Mr. Penrose 
makes a judicious selection of four exam- 
ples, in order to exhibit, broadly and dis- 
tinctly, the foundation of our assent to the 
fact, that such things were really and truly 
accomplished—viz. (1.) The pillar of fire 
and cloud which conducted the Israelites. 
(2.) The restoration of the blind man to 
sight, as recorded in the 9th chapter of 
St. John. (38.) The resurrection of Laza- 
rus; and (4.) our Saviour’s own resurrec- 
tion. The author then considers all the 
auxiliary evidences: disposes of the ob- 
jections, that our proof is derived from 
interested parties; or that it is enfeebled 
by lapse of ages; and shows that, though 
time may weaken the power of the strong- 
est evidence to impress and interest the 
attention, it never can destroy or diminish 
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the real weight and value of such evidence. 
The sixth section recapitulates the pre- 
ceding arguments and conclusions, and 
shows the futility of the hypothesis, that 
credulity made the disciples believers ; and 
that their enthusiasm, seconded by pious 
fraud, propagated their belief throughout 
the Jewish and Gentile world. 

From this chapter might easily be se- 
lected abundant extracts, calculated to 
show the patient meditation with which 
the author has explored all the depths of 
his subject. There are, however, few 
parts of the treatise to which the attention 
of the reader might be more profitably di- 
rected, than to the latter part of Section 
Ill. We all know that the love of the 
marvellous is a most valuable and conve- 
nient topic in the hands of the freethinkers. 
It saves them a world of thought and re- 
search. Into this quality they resolve all 
the histories of preternatural agency. 
Mankind, they tell us, are by nature vo- 
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raciously credulous; and superstition is 
intensely contagious; and, as for enthu- 
siasm, its operation is absolutely electri- 
cal: it 1s propagated with the force and 
rapidity exhibited by the galvanic battery. 
Accordingly, the demand for wonders has, 
in every age, been so universal, and so in- 
satiable, that wise men have thought it 
necessary to provide a vast limbo, amply 
stored with every imaginable variety of 
prodigies, in which the public mind might 
at all times expatiate and take its pastime. 
That this is the right solution of all ques- 
tions relative to miracles is obvious: for 
has not Dr. Johnson himself told us, that 
he would make half London believe that 
they had seen a man walk across the 
Thames dry-shod? and why, then, should 
not Moses make the Israelites believe that 
they had themselves walked dry-shod over 
an arm of the Red Sea? There is no por- 
tent in the annals of the marvellous that 
was ever more greedily swallowed, than 
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this notable account of all wonders is re- 
ceived, from the mouths of their profes- 
sors, by the scholars of the freethinking 
school—falsely so ealled!—the school, ra- 
ther, whose disciples would more wil- 
lingly endure a month at the Brixton tread- 
wheel, than encounter, for half an hour, 
the toil of really thinking for themselves. 
The masters and pupils of this dudus impu- 
dentie could endure no worse a penance, 
than to lay aside their nonsensical and 
lying vanities, and to pass a little time 
under the tuition of Mr. Penrose. It 
would be weariness to their very flesh to 
come to close quarters with an honest and 
steady thinker. But the discipline would 
be wondrous salutary! And to such among 
them as have not yet their ‘‘ whole head 
‘sick, and their whole heart faint,” with 
the enervating influences of. their vile 
Castle of Indolence, the following consi- 
derations are earnestly recommended. 
After remarking, that in all questions of 
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evidence, the character of the witnesses is 


a 


point of primary importance, Mr. Pen- 


rose proceeds thus :— 
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‘‘ Stories of the marvellous are to be 
canvassed in most cases with great sus- 


‘‘ picion and jealousy. But the Scripture 
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witnesses are in all respects unimpeach- 
able. Nothing can be less tumultuary, 
nothing less enthusiastical, than the 
whole style and character of all their 
relations. I know of no narratives com- 
posed by leaders of parties, as the sacred 
historians, no doubt, in some sense were, 
in which there exists, together with the 
same perfect sincerity, so little of that 
natural heat with which an actor relates 
acts of his own, or with which a fol- 
lower details the history of his chief. 
They are all written with a very impres- 
sive, but at the same time with a very 
subdued, tone of feeling. They are all 
the compositions of grave and sober 
men, who had a degree of sadness mixed 
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‘ up in their composition, or who appear 


to have written under a most awful sense 
of their high responsibility for the exact 
accuracy of their relations. They re- 
port the life and doctrines of a divine 
instructor: they think themselves made 
‘a spectacle unto the world, and to an- 
‘gels, and to men.* They recount their 
own errors, and even their incredulities, 
and this humbly, not in that confident 
boasting of which vice is often made the 
occasion. Are these the men of whom, 
under all these circumstances, we are to 
suppose it imaginable that they were so 
blinded by enthusiasm that they could 
not discern the clear evidence of the 
senses ? nad ig 

‘In the Epistles, no doubt, written by 
some of these very men, a great ardour, 
or it may be said enthusiasm, is to be 
discerned. But then this is only the 
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natural consequence of an entire convic- 
tion of the truth of the fact, and also a 
consequence which that conviction must 
have produced even in men of the most 
cautious temperaments. To be cautious 
in receiving all new facts and opinions, 
and to be ardent in asserting them when 
we are convinced of their truth, is the 
very perfection of our active and intel- 
lectual powers. And that the coolest 
and wariest of all the disciples, who may 
have examined most critically all the 
evidence of Christ's miracles, should be- 
come on conviction a most zealous as- 
sertor of all the doctrines which his di- 
vine master delivered, should put forth 
in his teaching all the spirit of a devotee, 
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order of things: or rather it proves that 
those teachers who were first entrusted 
with the promulgation of our holy reli- 
gion, were selected with that consum- 
mate knowledge of the human heart 
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which belongs in perfection to Him only 
who formed it. Thus it appears to me 
certain that the natural temper of the 
witnesses was that of men in whom, if 
we can confide in any man, we may con- 
fide as being accurate judges of fact, as 
persons not likely to be carried away by 
credulity. 

‘‘The most important point, however, 
is, that all credulity requires a previous 
disposition either to believe the particu- 
lar fact proposed to it, or in the case of 
a miracle, to side with that cause in 
which the miracle is said to have been 
performed. If, in a question relating to 
matters of fact, we have reason to dis- 
trust the evidence of a mob, or of any 
individual whose powers of discrimina- 
tion we are inclined either to suspect or 
deny, it is because their prejudices are 
on that side to which they depose. One 
of those prejudices, it may be said, is 
the love of the marvellous.—But it is 
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‘not so in cases where the belief of the 
‘marvellous runs counter to any other 
‘‘ prepossessions either more rooted, or 
‘equally rooted, in the mind. Even in 
“the most stupid and ignorant men the 
“love of the marvellous, or, it may be 
“said, credulity in general, is certainly 
‘not more strongly rooted than the con- 
“ trary vice of a stubborn resistance to 
‘* evidence, where the evidence is for what 
‘“‘ they do not choose to believe. He who 
‘will obstinately resist equal proof of 
‘another kind will resist obstinately also 
‘‘ the evidence of miracles. ‘They who 
*«« believe not Moses and the prophets, 
*« « will not be persuaded though one rose 
«from the dead.’ If we regard the mi- 
‘“‘ racles of the Abbé Paris as genuine, we 
‘‘ cannot doubt but that the Jesuits were 
‘“no less inclined to refuse the credit 
‘‘ which was justly due to them, than if 
‘“‘ we regard them as having been only fal- 
‘* Jacious, we conclude in like manner that 
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“it was the inclination of the Jansenists 
“to embrace them with far more eager- 
“‘ ness than they were worth. 

“But the miracles which were per- 
“‘ formed by Moses and Christ are wholly 
‘clear of every possible imputation of 
““ resting on the evidence of men who swal- 
“lowed them greedily. Of the temper of 
‘“‘ the Jews in their passage to Canaan, if 
‘‘ we know any thing, we know that their 
‘* prepossessions were to return to Egypt, 
“‘ to rebel against Moses, to prefer Korah, 
‘* Dathan, and Abiram, to him. Assured- 
‘“‘ ly, with this temper, they were far more 
‘likely to dispute a true miracle than to 
‘“‘ believe ina false. And with regard to 
‘* our Saviour, we have not only the testi- 
‘“‘mony of enemies, but also the testi- 
“mony which we have of the friends of 
“the religion is the testimony of men 
‘whose prepossessions could not have 
“‘ warped them in bearing witness to the 
‘* miracles which they record. 
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“ If indeed those miracles had been 
‘“« performed in attestation of those claims 
‘“* to temporal greatness which the disciples 
‘expected Christ to exhibit, if the fact 
“of the resurrection, to which they bear 
‘‘ witness, had been a fact occurring amid 
‘‘ the tide of success, or at a time when 
‘‘ their expectations were raised and ex- 
‘* cited, we might then have a colour for 
‘““ some distrust of the evidence, as being 
‘“‘ the evidence of persons who might be 
‘* deceived into the reception of a miracu- 
‘‘lous history which they were prone to 
‘‘ believe. But seeing and knowing, as 
‘‘“we see and know, that the miracles, 
‘* which the disciples would have expected 
‘*and wished for, were such miracles as 
‘that of fire from heaven to disperse and 
‘“ destroy the enemies of their hing, we can 
‘have no reason to suspect the evidence 
“which they have given to miracles 
‘“ wrought to substantiate the mission of a 
‘“ despised and rejected prophet. Seeing 
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and knowing that their hopes were sunk 
in his grave, and that they were left as 
sheep without a shepherd, we may rea- 
sonably infer that a mournful incredu- 
lity, an incredulity like that of St. Tho- 
mas, not a hastiness to believe the mi- 
racle of the resurrection, must have been 
the natural tendency of Christ’s discon- 
solate followers. 

‘‘ And let me here observe, in addition 
to what has been said before on the 
same subject, how much the truth of 
this great miracle of the resurrection is 
illustrated by the detail of the circum- 
stances which took place immediately 
subsequent to it. If, on our Lord’s 
death, one of the more active disciples 
had put himself at the head of the rest, 
had harangued on the promise of the 
resurrection on the third day, and had 
kindled their enthusiasm to expect and 
anticipate it, there might then be some 
pretence that their faith or their antici- 
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“ nations fathered their belief that the fact 
“ expected took place. But the plain truth 
“is, that, as might naturally be imagined 
“in the case of sincere and simple-minded 
‘‘men, they were oppressed and astound- 
“ed. They had ‘ trusted that it had been 
‘¢ « he which should have redeemed Israel.™* 
“ But on the moment of his death that 
“hope abated. They had nothing pre- 
‘“‘ concerted, no system, no plan: nor was 
“ their hope re-kindled but by the re-ap- 
‘“‘ pearance of Him, who alone, according 
“to what we see of the case, had the 
“power either to rescue or re-animate 
“them. Thus apparent it is, if the whole 
“history be not fabulous, that it was 
‘‘ Christ's resurrection which inspired the 
“apostles with zeal, not their zeal which 
‘inclined them to credit the resurrection. 

“To this it is to be addéd, that the 
‘“‘ credit obtained for the Christian miracles 
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“in the age when our religion was first 
‘promulgated, was obtained in an age 
“which, as it has often been proved, is so 
“far from being hable to the charge of 
“ blindness or ignorance, that among the 
“ancients there was, probably, no age so 
‘“ intellectual.. It is known to have been 
“an age, in which, if we look first to the 
‘« Jews, we have reason to think that the 
‘“‘ scepticism of the Sadducee was no less 
‘disposed to criticise narrowly the evi- 
«¢ dence adduced for any Christian miracle, 
“than the bigotry of the Pharisee must 
“have been prone to reject it. If we look 
‘to the heathen world, it was also an age 
“in which the general cultivation of the 
‘« intellectual powers both by the Grecian 
‘‘ schools and philosophers, and by the 
‘transmission of their opinions into the 
‘“* Roman literature, must have been ex- 
‘‘tended more widely than in any pre- 
* ceding, and possibly than in any subse- 
‘“* quent age of antiquity. 
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“ But farther also:—it has been seen 
‘that all or most of these characters of 
‘“‘ the truth of the Scripture miracles unite 
‘in the evidences of two revelations. The 
“journey of the Israelites out of Egypt 
‘* took place, according to the chronology 
‘‘ of our Bibles, in the year of the world 
‘“mmpxu1. Christ began to teach, ac- 
‘* cording to the same computation, in the 
‘‘ year MMMMXxxv. ‘The two revelations 
‘* were therefore separated from one ano- 
‘* ther by an interval of not less than fifteen 
“‘ centuries. These two revelations are two 
‘* parts ofone system. If either be proved, 
‘‘ that one proves both: and if each, there- 
‘‘ fore, may be proved severally by a chain 
‘‘of miracles possessing the most unex- 
‘* ceptionable title to credit, this conspira- 
‘‘tion of separate evidences confers a 
‘‘ double strength on both. Even though 
‘* we should grant that there may be other 
‘“‘ true miracles, yet the strength and evi- 
‘* dence, both of the Jewish and the Chris- 
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‘“‘ tian, are clearly discriminated from all 
‘* other pretensions, which have ever, in 
“any other instance or instances, been 
‘‘ exhibited or proclaimed to the world. 
‘* Nothing is found in history at all resem- 
‘‘ bling the miracles of Christianity, except 
‘‘ it be the miracles of the Mosaic dispen- 
‘‘ sation. There is nothing to compare 
‘‘ with the Mosaic miracles, except the 
‘‘ miracles of Christianity. This coinci- 
‘‘ dence of the two proofs in one can be 
‘‘ nothing else also than miraculous in it- 
‘* self, is no less beyond the power of man 
‘‘to have caused, than it is singular and 
‘¢ beyond comparison.” 

The sixth section of this chapter contains 
some very valuable remarks on the proba- 
bility of the Christian system, as an element 
of the credibility of the miracles appealed 
to in attestation of it. The legitimacy of 
this proceeding, which brings the doctrine 
in aid of the miracle, has been fully consi- 
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dered above ;* and has been supported by 
a quotation from this very section.{ It 
would, however, be doing very imperfect 
justice to Mr. Penrose, if the reader’s at- 
tention were not pointedly called to the 
just and conclusive observations with 
which he closes this chapter. Having re- 
marked that there are some few wonders 
in the heathen story—(for instance, the 
destruction of Brennus and his army, as 
related by Justin, [)—which have been pre- 
served from absolute and total rejection 
solely by some apparent probability con- 
nected with them. He continues,— 

‘In the Ecclesiastical miracles the ar- 
‘‘ oument is the same. If we admit any of 
‘‘them, we admit them partly on the 
‘* ground of their correct analogy to what 
‘“we know, or suppose, of the course of 
‘nature, or of the order of Providence. 
‘¢ This, in other words, is only the ground 
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‘of their probability: and thus it becomes 
“« evident that the probability of the doc- 
‘* trine affirmed has naturally and reason- 
“ably a great effect in prevailing on us to 
‘admit the proof of a miracle, and that 
‘the miracles of Scripture take the firmer 
‘hold of the mind, because its doctrines 
“are, as we contend, eminently probable, 
‘exactly coincident with what we know 
‘from nature of God, and with what we 
‘“‘ know of the moral faculties of mankind. 

‘“* It is possible that all persons may not 
‘“‘be able to appreciate this probability. 
‘But as, in that most just argument for 
*‘ the existence of God, which we derive 
“from the common consent of mankind, 
‘* we do not disallow the great mass of this 
‘“‘ evidence, because there may have been 
‘“ some few persons too ignorant to know, 
‘‘ or too vicious to be disposed to believe 
‘in Him, so also as to the probability of 
‘“‘ the Christian religion. There may be 
‘‘ many minds too much imbruted in sense, 
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‘“‘ there may be many too much vitiated 
‘“‘ by pleasure, and many others too con- 
‘“‘ ceited and overweening, to be able to 
“‘ discern the just claims of a religion, 
“‘ which calls on man to be wise and holy, 
‘‘ which teaches him that in his relation to 
“God, he must abjure the feeling of self- 
‘‘ dependance, and bring every thought 
‘into obedience to Christ. But if these 
‘‘ very ends be the best moral ends of re- 
‘‘ligion, its having these ends is in fact 
‘‘ its highest probability. And the good- 
‘‘ ness or probability of these ends is to 
‘“be judged of, not indeed by the preju- 
<¢ dices of a Christian education, however 
“salutary some of those prejudices may 
“be, but still less by the known prejudices 
‘“‘ of vice, by brutal ignorance, or by proud 
‘impiety. In every nation, and in every 
“age, he that feareth God, and worketh 
‘‘ righteousness, is the judge of the pro- 
‘“‘ bability of the Christian system, in the 
“‘ degree in which its merits can be laid 
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‘“‘ fairly before him; and that persons of 
‘this class are they who account it most 
“‘ probable is, I believe, a fact which it 
‘* would be quite idle to deny. 

‘“‘ It therefore is evident that the proba- 
‘‘ bility of our religion, supposing that we 
‘“‘ substantiate that probability, must weigh 
‘‘as an argument of the reality of those 
‘* miracles which we find brought to attest 
“it. Nothing, I think, can be more indis- 
‘ putable than this conclusion: nothing 
‘* more certain than that the Christian re- 
‘‘ligion possesses, to every unprejudiced 
“eye which is able to take in all its pre- 
“tensions, the highest probability of a 
‘* divine original. 

“Let none suppose, however, that any 
‘“‘ eye of man can fully appreciate that pro- 
‘‘ bability. Much, doubtless, we may see, 
‘and may see clearly: but we have still 
“to argue that we see not the whole. 
“We have still to argue that there may, 
‘and must be, much truth, and of this 
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‘‘ kind are many of the truths of revelation, 
‘* which are far from being included in what 
‘‘ we may learn merely from nature. We 
‘have still to argue that much caution is 
‘* necessary in pronouncing what is, or 1s 
“not, probable, and that there may be 
“danger lest a doctrine which some are 
‘‘ inclined to call ‘ foolishness,’ as deeming 
‘‘ it inconsistent with reason or nature, may 
‘only be inconsistent with some errone- 
‘* ous theory of Plato’s, or perhaps Epicu- 
‘“‘ rus’s school. : 

“We have still to argue aie that though, 
“if any charge of zmprobability be brought 
‘against any of the Christian doctrines, 
‘“« the Christian is bound to defend himself 
“against the charge, yet 7f the Christian 
‘can prove a miracle on his side, the dis- 
“‘ proof of the improbability falls not pro- 
“ perly on him, but the proof falls on the 
‘“‘ party alleging it. It is the business of 
‘“‘ that party to prove or to substantiate the 
‘** charge which he so alleges. The proof 
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of the miracle throws the presumptions 
on our side. And though Christian wri- 
ters feel that interest in their great cause, 
which often induces them, for the sake 
of precluding objections, to take on 
themselves the proof of the probability 
of the Christian doctrines, or of their 
consistency with those of natural reli- 
gion, yet it may be worth remembering 
that, in the natural order of controversy, 
it is not their business, supposing mira- 
cles once proved, to go on themselves to 
prove that consistency, but that it is the 
business of their adversaries to prove the 
contrary. 

“ Nor let any one think that in thus 
speaking of the probability, which we 
contend to belong to the Christian reli- 
gion, as one of the ingredients of our 
complete reliance on its miracles, I am 
putting too much on the proof of that 
probability. The miracles are the proof; 
they constitute that proof at least which 
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‘alone [ have undertaken to propose and 
“explain. The probability is introduced 
“ only to show of the doctrine that it is in 
‘‘ itself highly capable of being sustained 
“‘ by that proof. 

“ But I should act unfairly towards a 
“‘ justly-efficient part of our whole evi- 
‘< dence, if I did not here add, that though 
‘“‘ to the Jews and Gentiles of old the re- 
‘« ligion appeared not (and, I am fully per- 
‘‘ suaded, was for wise purposes not in- 
*‘ intended to appear,) ina highly probable 
*‘ form, and though its peculiar doctrines 
‘‘may to the modern unbeliever appear 
““ also to be improbable, yet I believe 
“those doctrines to be not only so far 
‘‘ probable as to be supported readily by 
‘¢ external evidence, but also to be in them- 
‘“* selves a corner-stone of its strength. I 
*“ even believe that the probability of those 
‘‘ doctrines possesses with persons able 
‘to estimate it, and not impeded by any 
** hostile prejudices, the reasonable weight 
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“ of a miraculous authority. They cannot 
“have that weight certainly with those 
“who think them not probable. But if 
‘their analogy to any principles of our 
“nature, which do not lie perhaps on the 
“‘ surface, but which the pious man recog- 
‘“‘ nizes on self-examination, can be proved 
tohim to argue a depth of penetration 
‘‘into the moral nature and character of 
‘the human mind, which, under the cir- 
“* cumstances in which wefind it displayed, 
“could not have proceeded from unin- 
“‘ spired authority, the proof to him is what 
“ T have stated it. The probability of the 
““ system is then to him ano less evidence 
‘of its truth, nor a less just and rational 
“‘ evidence of it, than the internal evidence 
‘“‘ of the Gospel morality as compared with 
‘the moral principles of the age which 
‘‘ produced it. In truth, I believe that 
“‘ this evidence, which is so furnished by 
“the religious system which we find re- 
ie 
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*“‘ vealed in the Gospel, is really stronger 
** than that of its moral purity. 

‘“‘ Experience also proves that this is the 
‘“‘ fact, that though miracles may, on the 
‘‘ promulgation of a religion, be the evi- 
‘‘dence best fitted to rouse attention, 
‘“* and though they afford the most obvious 
‘and most demonstrative proof of it; yet 
‘“‘ among all persons able justly to estimate 
‘‘ the real nature and true merits of Chris- 
“‘tianity, the character of its doctrines, 
‘‘ and their adaptation to the human mind, 
‘to its wants, its weaknesses, and its 
‘‘ whole moral constitution, are commonly 
‘‘ what constitute their most efficient con- 
‘‘viction. Nor does this rest on any less 
‘‘ rational principle, than that on which, in 
“‘ all sciences, the proficient is always al- 
‘“‘ lowed to establish for himself principles 
‘* not wholly comprehensible by those who 
“« areacquainted with only the ruder outline, 
‘‘or the grosser elements, of the subject 
‘“* which he undertakes to examine.” 
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Nothing can be more just or more deeply 
important than these reflections: and he 
who can fully enter into the spirit of them 
may reasonably indulge the assurance, that 
his mind is properly prepared for the due 
reception of divine truth. | 

In Chapter III. it is shown, by a satis- 
factory investigation, that imposture never 
was supported by such evidence as that by 
which the Scripture miracles are esta- 
blished. Inthe course of this chapter some 
very judicious and acute remarks are in- 
troduced respecting the attempt of Julian 
to rebuild the Jewish temple. The follow- 
ing observations on that subject appear to 
be highly important : 

‘¢ T have to add, also, farther, that this 
‘* miracle comes to us on far less evidence 
‘‘than the Christian miracles, because 
‘‘it is less connected with other facts, or 
“with history. This story of Julian is of 
‘*a mere insulated fact. True or false, 
“there is nothing else which depends on 
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‘it. But the miracles of Christianity, 
‘“‘and we might say the same of those 
‘“‘of Judaism, are the very hinge of the 
“whole system. Setting aside the ques- 
‘‘ tion whether they were performed or 
““not, the belief of those miracles is, 
‘“‘ beyond all doubt, one great principle or 
‘“* cause of its propagation. Deny the story 
‘* of Julian, and the main series of history 
“goes on still as before. Deny Christ’s 
‘‘ miracles, and you have still to explain 
** how the belief of Christianity could be 
‘*‘ imposed on mankind: you have a chasm 
“in history very difficult to fill, but which 
“must be filled, if you would assign any 
‘* cause at all of events which have, and 
«have had for ages, a most considerable 
‘‘ influence on human affairs. 

«This point of view, I may add, seems 
‘“‘ to me so important, that though we were 
“to concede the validity of the whole 
‘claim made by Gibbon for the strength 
‘“‘ and efficacy of those mere human causes 
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‘“‘ to which he ascribes the propagation of 
‘“‘ Christianity, I do not perceive that the 
“just evidence of the religion would be 
“‘ materially weakened by that concession. 
“To a certain extent Gibbon’s argument 
“is, no doubt, valid. It explains much, 
“‘ and it does not greatly matter how much, 
‘“‘of the method used to effect the esta- 
“‘ blishment of the religion, But the germ 
‘‘of the religion it leaves wholly unac- 
‘‘ counted for, except on the supposition 
‘* of those original miracles of which it has 
‘‘ been the business of this treatise to as- 
‘‘ sert the performance. In truth, in the 
“ work of this eminent historian there is 
*‘ but little, 2 the way of argument, which 
‘< we need distrust on the ground of its un- 
‘‘ fairness towards the Christian religion. 
«The disgrace and the mischief of its of- 
‘‘fence against religion consists almost 
‘‘ wholly in the moral contagion of that 
‘* sarcastic impiety which pervades it, and 
‘‘ which, though each drop makes but a 
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‘“‘ feeble impression, is from mere repeti- 
*‘ tion dangerous in the extreme, and will 
‘‘ often have even on the philosophical 
‘‘ mind an effect almost mechanical.” —pp. 
253—2Z59. 

Of the truth of these latter remarks, I 
am most fully persuaded. There can be 
little doubt that if the pages of Gibbon 
were to be entirely cleared of every thing 
like ironical and profane insinuation, and 
the 15th and 16th chapters were then to 
be perused for the first time by a person 
unsuspicious of the historian’s infidelity, he 
might rise from the perusal as ignorant of 
that circumstance as he sat down. His 
impression might be, that he had met with 
a powerful statement of the secondary 
causes employed by Providence for the 
propagation of Christianity, without dream- 
ing of an insidious design to disparage its 
divine original. 

The Fourth Chapter exposes the unrea- 
sonableness of the demand which scepti- 
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cism sometimes makes for more full and 
cogent miraculous evidence; and contains 
a very striking exposition of the conse- 
quences which probably might have re- 
sulted from a more general conviction 
among the Jews of our Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion and Messiahship. Had the whole na- 
tion been then won over to Christianity, it 
must have become identified with Judaism, 
and might, on that account, have been con- 
temned universally throughout the heathen 
world. Besides, if, on our Saviour’s resur- 
rection, the Jews had become friends, we 
should have lost all that invaluable evi- 
dence for the miracles, which we now de- 
rive from the knowledge that they were 
held to be undeniable, even by Jewish 
adversaries and persecutors. To these con- 
siderations Mr. Penrose adds, that an 
union of Jews and Christians at our Sa- 
viour’s death, would naturally have pro- 
duced a rebellion of the whole nation 
against the Roman yoke; an enterprize 
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which, whether successful or not, must 
have been highly discreditable to the 
Christian cause. 

The rest of this chapter is employed in 
showing that the evidence of the Christian 
miracles is of a nature which leaves full 
scope for the exercise of our moral facul- 
ties. The whole of this discussion de- 
serves the most attentive study. It is 
accordingly inserted entire, as no abridge- 
ment could do it justice. 

‘* Perhaps it may be thought that the 
‘* observations which have been here made 
‘* on the great strength of the evidence for 
‘‘ the Christian miracles may be incompati- 
‘* ble with the principles of the former part 
‘of this chapter. If the proof comes so 
‘‘ very near to demonstrative, what be- 
“‘comes of the argument, that the moral 
‘ends of religion allow not of arming it 
‘¢ withirresistible evidence, that much is 
‘* intended to be left to the previous dispo- 
*‘ sition, to the seriousness and candour 
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‘‘ of the person or persons to whom it is 
‘* addressed or proposed ? 

“To this I answer, that though I do 
‘“ suppose that the evidence of the real 
‘* performance of the Scripture miracles is 
‘* quite as demonstrative as any evidence 
‘‘ of testimony can possibly be, yet that, 
‘‘in making our estimate of the strength 
‘“‘ of that evidence, full room may still be 
“ left for trial and exercise of the moral 
“ faculties of the mind. The proof, though 
“« decisive, is not completed but by a long 
‘and attentive derivative process. We 
‘‘ have to prove, first, that the miracles 
“ performed must, if correctly related to 
“us, imply a really superhuman power. 
‘“ We have to prove, afterwards, that a 
‘‘ false pretence to such miracles would not 
‘* have been made by the persons asserting 
‘‘them, or could not, if made, have been 
‘* imposed successfully on the world. This 
‘‘ proof, however clearly it may be made 
“‘ out, yet involves an inquiry into almost 
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‘the whole nature of man, into an exten- 
‘* sive province of ancient learning and his- 
“‘ tory, and into the correct transmission of 
“ the authentic documents of our religion 
‘‘ from the age in which it was promul- 
‘“oated to our own. ‘To make the whole 
“‘ conclusive of the divine origin of the reli- 
** sion which these miracles are brought to 
‘‘ attest, it is, believe, necessary to prove, 
‘“‘ also, that every act, which contains evi- 
“dence of superhuman power possessed 
‘< by the agent, confers, under certain cir- 
“* cumstances, indisputable proof on all the 
‘“* doctrines which that agent delivers. 

“‘ In all this process, though I believe it 
‘“¢ may be rendered infallible by giving care- 
“‘ ful heed to every part of it, there is am- 
“‘ ple room for both hope and fear to step 
“in; there 1s room for the operation of all 
‘““those sensual and all those arrogant 
‘‘ feelings which indispose men either to 
‘‘ the doctrine of a future state, or to sub- 
‘“‘ mit themselves to the yoke of a crucified 
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“« Saviour, which tempt them to introduce 
‘some fallacy into the chain of evidence, 
‘or to blind themselves purposely that 
‘‘they may not be able to see it. In 
‘““ moral evidence, therefore, even though 
‘‘ we suppose it infallible, yet if we do not, 
‘or cannot, arrive at the conclusion till 
“after we have gone through a long 
‘series of proof, we may find a trial no 
“ less of the heart than of the understand- 
agiaged 

‘*T should be much inclined, indeed, 
«* (although here it is unnecessary, yet, on 
‘‘the general principles of human na- 
‘ture and reasoning, I should be much 
“‘ inclined) to advance a step farther, and 
‘to say that even in matters of exact sci- 
‘¢ ence, where neither the facts nor the 
“‘ principles have properly any dependence 
‘‘on moral principles or evidence, and 
‘‘ therefore ought not to be hable to the 
‘‘ perturbations attending them, yet if the 
‘< affections are at all interested in the con- 
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‘clusion, the process will often be liable 
‘‘ to the same disturbance, to which it is 
* allowedly and notoriously liable when- 
“‘ ever the principles on which it depends 
“‘ are in themselves properly moral princi- 
‘‘ples. Iam sure that I have often seen 
*‘ men of sanguine tempers, men flattering 
*‘ themselves with having hit on a lucky 
“discovery, no less eager to turn even 
‘‘“mathematical principles to sustain an 
‘‘ erroneous conclusion, no less angry at 
“‘ seeing their error opposed, than the very 
‘* same men would have been if the ques- 
‘¢ tion at issue had been the truth, or the 
“triumph, of any favourite dogma in the 
«* contested fields of politics or religion. 
“It may be here objected, however, 
“that if it be the length of the process by 
‘¢ which the truth of the Scripture miracles 
“is deduced, which constitutes that pro- 
“© cess a moral trial of the mind, we must 
‘‘be compelled to hold that at the first 
‘* step of that process, or at all events in 
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“the case of those who saw them per- 
‘¢ formed, no moral trial could be found in 
“it. But can we hold this consistently 
“‘ with the whole rationale of miracles? Can 
‘*‘ we possibly believe that events the most 
‘* striking of all events in the history of our 
‘“‘ religion, and which indeed form so large 
‘‘a portion of its character, were not as 
‘much intended to call out the moral 
‘““ powers, and to excite the moral tastes 
‘‘and predispositions of those disciples 
‘¢with whom our Saviour lived, and for 
‘‘ whose benefit and instruction we may 
‘‘ think they were intended particularly, 
‘as to try the dispositions of future ages 
‘‘ of mankind? And this the more espe- 
‘‘ cially, since our Saviour himself argues 
‘in many places on the denial of his mi- 
‘“‘racles as constituting a most culpable 
«‘ moral defect, and even speaks of it as 
‘« being in one particular case the most un- 
‘«‘ pardonable of all offences against God. 

‘“‘ The answer to this objection is, that, 
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“‘ though if we were to witness the perform- 
“* ance of miracles like those of our Saviour, 
“we might instantly conclude them to 
“imply a divine authority, though fo us 
‘“‘ this conclusion might seem so easy and 
‘“« certain that no moral error could impede 
‘* our making it, yet the state of opinion 
‘‘ was in our Saviour's time very different. 
‘“* To make the inference then, even from 
“ seeing the miracles, that they were the 
‘“¢ work of God, or at least carried God’s 
“‘ authority with them, and that they were 
‘‘not the work of magic or of the devil, 
‘‘ might, and did, require not less fairness 
“ of mind than is required in the present 
“age to deduce fairly the whole evidence 
“from the age in which they were per- 
“‘ formed to the present. The evidence 
‘“‘ of the facts was, no doubt, to the eye- 
“ witnesses more zrresistible than it can be 
“to modern inquirers; but the inference 
‘“‘ from the facts, (that /ogzcal inference be- 
“* fore spoken of,) that all exercise of super- 
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‘“‘ human power confers, under certain cir- 
“cumstances, infallible proof on all the 
‘“‘ doctrines which the agent delivers, the 
‘‘ eye-witnesses were very unprepared to 
‘appreciate. They were unprepared for 
‘this in a degree at least equal to that 
‘“* degree in which they were prepared bet- 
‘“‘ ter than we can be to appreciate the evi- 
‘dence of the mere facts themselves. 
‘This easy explication of the objection 
‘alleged, naturally suggests a very obvi- 
‘ous corollary which, if I mistake not, 
“‘ affords a valuable exemplification of the 
“consummate wisdom of God’s dealings 
‘‘ with man, and of the analogies between 
“his moral and physical works. The ob- 
‘jection assumes, I think, a most true 
‘proposition. Nothing, I believe, can be 
“‘ more certain than that the miracles of 
“our Saviour were intended as a trial of 
‘“‘ the eye-witnesses themselves, as a moral 
‘* trial of their genius and spirit, and that 
** those miracles were not intended to over- 
M 
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whelm them with an actually irresistible 
evidence. But it would be hard to ima- 
gine that it could have been other than 
irresistible, if the principle, that miracles 
might be worked by magic or evil spirits, 
or at least that they did not always 
argue a divine authority, had not been 
current. 

‘‘ That this signal error therefore, the 
worst and greatest of all those which 
opposed the reception of our Saviour’s 
doctrines, should have been generally 
current at the time when he lived, seems 
to have been absolutely necessary to 
allow even the reception of the miracles 
to answer one purpose, and that a great, 
certainly, and perhaps indispensable pur- 
pose, which they were, I think, beyond 
all doubt intended to answer. As other 
trials of faith have increased, that par- 
ticular one has died gradually away, ex- 
actly in the analogy of those contrivances 
in physics, in which for the production 
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‘“‘of the same general end we see em- 
‘ ployed different, and even opposite me- 
‘“‘ thods, each often subjected to its own 
‘* specific inconvenience, an inconvenience 
‘‘ corrected by its own specific compensa- 
“‘ tion, and this very diversity of arrange- 
‘* ment having often some reason which we 
‘‘ are ourselves able to trace.* But no ar- 
‘rangement seems more strikingly provi- 
** dential than an arrangement by which 
‘‘ the force of Christ's miracles was abated 
‘‘in its effects, at a time when it might 
‘‘ have been too overwhelming to have the 
‘“* moral effect which it must have been in- 
‘* tended to have. 

““ We know also that it was unsuitable 
‘¢to the divine counsels, and I think 1 
‘¢ have shown also that it might even have 
‘been prejudicial to the permanent evi- 
‘‘ dence of the religion, if at its origin it 
‘‘ had been established suddenly through- 
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‘out the world. The existing misconcep- 
‘* tions as to the necessary inferences from 
‘“‘the supposed possession of miraculous 
‘‘ powers may have been among the pro- 
‘* visions for retarding its propagation ac- 
“cordingly. Those particular misconcep- 
“tions have now gradually disappeared, 
‘‘ have disappeared, at least, as to all prac- 
‘* tical effect, among the nations of western 
‘* Europe, in the lapse of ages which has 
*‘ taken place since that time. Whatever 
‘men may think concerning the theory of 
‘* miracles, and our power of excluding all 
‘‘ error or deceit arising from the probable 
“or possible intervention of any beings 
* not absolutely divine, noone now dreams, 
‘‘ T suppose, that such miracles as our Sa- 
“viour’s, granting the facts to have been 
‘“‘ performed as related, and granting the 
‘‘ superhuman power exemplified in them, 
“‘can argue anything less than a divine 
“* authority. 

‘«* But then, as this inference, that the 
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“‘ miracles, if performed, must indubitably 
‘“‘argue a divine authority, as this infer- 
‘‘ ence has become established and evident, 
** the zmpression of the real performance of 
‘‘ the facts, or of the power evidenced in 
‘“‘them being certainly superhuman, has, 
‘“* perhaps, grown fainter. I do not think 
‘indeed, as I have said, that the proof is 
‘‘impaired. But still, as has been shown, 
“ the zmpression made by the proof may be 
“much less, even while the proof itself 
‘remains the same, or rather while it re- 
‘‘mains equal. We now, therefore, see 
‘“‘ constituted a different species of trial 
‘‘ from that which existed under very dif- 
*« ferent circumstances, each species that, 
‘‘ doubtless, which is the best fitted by 
‘¢ God’s unspeakable wisdom for the differ- 
‘ing circumstances of his moral creation, 
‘‘ and each combining, as is apparent even 
‘“‘ to our feeble perceptions, both that mo- 
“ral trial which, according to the nature 
‘« of the case, is an essential part of its in- 
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“tent and propriety, and also that wholly 
“‘irrefragable, though not actually irre- 
‘* sistible, proof of the miracles, which al- 
“‘ lows us to pronounce that they are cer- 
*“‘ tainly true, and cannot be doubted, ex- 
‘**cept by blindness or perversity.”—pp. 
278—286. 

The Fifth Chapter must be regarded as 
an extremely important one. It tends to 
disencumber the subject of the Scripture 
miracles of a vast mass of extraneous mat- 
ter, by establishing this position :—that, 
in proving their truth, it is unnecessary to 
draw a strict line of distinction between 
true and false pretensions to miracles. We 
have here a principle highly valuable, as 
offering essential relief to many minds, 
which labour under the weight of questions 
connected with the whole history of eccle- 
siastical miracles. It is asserted by Mid- 
dleton and Gibbon, that the claim of mi- 
racles has been equally confident in all ages 
of the church, from the first of the fathers 
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to the last of the popes. The assertion, 
whether false or true, was no doubt insidi- 
ously directed against the credit of the 
Scripture miracles themselves. Butit may 
be very safely maintained, on the principles 
of Mr. Penrose, that their credit does not 
require the disproof of that assertion. In 
our inquiries respecting them, we need not 
suffer ourselves to be embarrassed for a 
moment, by disputes concerning the truth 
of any superhuman occurrences alleged to 
have happened since. It may be difficult, 
indeed, to draw, before hand, a broad and 
vigorous line of demarcation, which shall 
obviously separate all true miracles from 
all fraudulent wonders. But yet, it may 
not be difficult to see, whether a particular 
fact is at a great distance even from the 
most ill-defined boundary, whether on the 
right side or the wrong. Now this, we 
contend, to be precisely the case with the 
miracles recorded in Scripture? They oc- 
cupy a position of their own. They do not 
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stand near the border territory. They are 
quite clear of the debateable land. Let 
the evidence required for the establishment 
of a miracle be fixed at the very highest 
point warranted by the best authenticated 
cases in ecclesiastical history — still the 
wonderful works of Scripture will be found 
to stand on an elevation incomparably 
more commanding. They are far out of 
the reach of disturbance from any de- 
bate, which may arise in the regions below 
them, between the partisans and the ad- 
versaries of all other pretensions. 

In this chapter the author is led to no- 
tice, with just disapprobation, the preju- 
dice which is ready, almost without inquiry, 
to fix a mark of discredit on all miracles 
whatever, except those recorded in Scrip- 
ture. There can be no doubt, that such 
claims to miraculous power should be scru- 
tinized with the severest jealousy. But 
still, we are scarcely warranted to get rid 
of them all by one sweeping rejection, on 
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the ground so commonly taken; namely, 
that frequent miracles would confound the 
order of nature, and disable us from pro- 
nouncing whether Moses or Jesus Christ 
had performed any thing which could in- 
vest them with supernatural authority. If 
miracles, indeed, were to hold divided em- 
pire with ordinary occurrences, they must, 
of course, soon lose their distinctive cha- 
racter. But it is difficult to imagine what 
confusion could arise from an almost per- 
petual current of preternatural agency, 
running constantly in some particular di- 
rection through the wide regions of God’s 
general providence. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that the power of working mira- 
cles were at this day, undoubtedly and 
exclusively attached to the teachers of 
Christianity. The most prodigal exercise 
of such power, by this one order of men, 
could never impair the force or the dis- 
tinctness of that standing evidence. There 
can, therefore, be no ground for concluding 
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that miracles have been discontinued, be- 
cause, by their continuance, their efficacy 
would necessarily have been destroyed. 
The Sixth and last Chapter relates to 
the claims upon our attention, belonging 
to alleged miracles not recorded in Scrip- 
ture. This inquiry, as we have already 
seen, is by no means necessary to the de- 
fence of Christianity. Nevertheless it is 
an inquiry of great interest and import- 
ance; and—it may be added—of formida- 
ble difficulty and complication, if pursued 
in all its details. Fortunately, however, 
there are some considerations by which it 
may be reduced within a moderate and ma- 
nageable compass. The practical “ ques- 
“tion is, not whether we can put a gene- 
‘‘ral negative on all claims of miracles 
‘‘ except those of Scripture, but whether 
‘‘ those claims assume a shape, or a seri- 
** ousness, which reasonably entitles them 
‘‘to regard and attention? Tull cause be 
‘‘ shown, why any subject should be ex- 
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‘“‘amined, we are authorized to neglect, 
“even though we should be unprepared 
“to refute, the particular evidence, or the 
“ facts alleged in it.”—-(p. 305.) Why, for 
instance, should men waste their existence 
in weighing and measuring the vast mass 
of testimony, which has filled the world 
with the prodigies of witchcraft, or with 
veracious and delectable histories of ap- 
paritions? Why, even, should they be 
counting the grains of that scanty and pre- 
carious evidence which ascribes miraculous 
power to the truly pious missionary Xavier. 
Either the end, for which miracles are said 
to have been wrought, must be important, 
or the attestation to them must be weighty, 
before they can reasonably challenge our 
attention. If these presumptions are want- 
ing, we may fairly relieve ourselves from 
the duty of any inquiry on the subject. 
On the other hand, we should be watch- 
ful against a rash and hasty disregard of 
all miraculous stories; for such precipita- 
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tion may betray us into the pernicious 
sophistry of Hume; who, certainly was 
guilty of an egregious contempt of all good 
logic, in affirming, that because many such 
accounts are false, none can be true! Let 
it be granted that miracles, in the gross, 
are improbable things; that they come 
into court with a suspicious character ; that 
there is a general and strong presumption 
against them; still the utmost legitimate 
effect of this presumption is to arm all our 
caution against narratives of supernatural 
agency; it never can shut them out from 
the benefit of whatever evidence may be 
producible on their behalf. The wretched 
fallacy of Hume, however, has long ago 
been completely demolished; and Mr.Pen- 
rose has accordingly felt himself relieved 
from the necessity of going forth against it. 
Should any brain, indeed, at the present 
day, be haunted by its spectre, Mr. Pen- 
rose has furnished a brief form of sound 
words which must be sufficient to expel it. 
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He has a short note upon the subject, the 
substance of which may be stated thus :— 
The general improbability of miracles is 
undoubtedly very great; but this impro- 
bability, great as it is, can never accumu- 
late to a certainty that all miracles are, 
without exception, falfe. The general pro- 
bability that human testimony should be 
faithful and trustworthy, may, perhaps, be 
slight;—(or, at least, it may be allowed to 
be so, for the purposes of this argument, )— 
but this probability is capable, under some 
circumstances, of being converted into a 
moral certainty that, in a particular in- 
stance, the testimony is true. To argue, 
from the general improbability of any class 
of occurrences, to the universal certainty 
of their falsehood, is, manifestly, illegiti- 
mate. But there is nothing illogical in 
proceeding, even from a considerable pro- 
bability of their falsehood, in ordinary 
cases, to the positive certainty of their 
truth in very extraordinary ones. We 
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have here a distinction of immense im- 
portance. It looks very plausible to say, 
that miracles are highly improbable, while 
the deceitfulness of human testimony is 
notorious; and, on the strength of this 
vague and general comparison, to reject all 
accounts of preternatural agency. But the 
above considerations effectually unmufile 
this egregious sophism. They enable us 
to see that there may be cases in which 
even the miracle is not improbable, and in 
which the testimony is absolutely conclu- 
sive. See Note A. to p. 16. 

To this may justly be added another 
consideration, of itself utterly destructive 
of the fallacy of Hume, namely, that let 
the improbability of miracles be estimated 
at the highest, no miracle can be so impro- 
bable as that twelve men should go about 
the world, with one consent, asserting, 
not merely the same opinions, but the same 
facts, in defiance of persecution and death! 
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Since throwing together these observa- 
tions, the unpublished Bampton Lecture 
of Archdeacon Goddard* has fallen into 
my hands: and it is most satisfactory to 
find, in the work of that very acute and 
learned divine, a powerful confirmation of 
those views which it has been my endea- 
vour to illustrate and enforce. The follow- 
ing extracts will be found in a high degree 
auxiliary to the principles of Mr. Penrose, 
and to the suggestions urged above in their 
support :— 

«« As, in order to the appreciating of a 
‘‘ miracle, mankind must first be aware of 
‘a course of nature which such an attesta- 
‘¢ tion violates, so the interruptions of that 
‘‘ course, which reason could perceive to 
«‘ have proceeded from a power more than 
‘* human, might, nevertheless, be produced 
“by a Being inferior to the Deity, and 
*« that Being an evil one. Recourse there- 


* « The Mental Condition necessary to a due Inquiry 
into Religious Evidence stated and exemplfied.” 1824, 
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fore, strictly speaking, would be neces- 
sary to the rational and moral character 
of the human mind, in order to the esta- 
blishment of a secure chain of connexion 
between the miracle, the doctrine at- 
tested, and a Divine Author. When the 
communications thus witnessed were 
seen to be neither contradictory in them- 
selves, nor at variance with those plain 
and primary truths, from which the hu- 
man understanding is not at liberty to 
depart, nor with those ethical distinc- 
tions from which a positive revelation 
from him cannot be discordant, a correct 
reliance might, thenceforward, be placed 
on their authority as divine. It would 
be conceivable that the Deity might 
change the laws of nature, which are 
contingent: it would be obviously ex- 
pedient that he should do so, in the case 
of a revelation being granted, as an evi- 
dence that the communication was super- 
natural. But the human mind,—consti- 
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“ tuted as it is, intellectually and morally, 
‘could not, consistently, have admitted 
“a given revelation to be divine, in which 
‘¢ there had been a violation of the laws of 
‘“‘ truth and morality. A communication, 
‘* however witnessed, whose manifest ten- 
‘“* dency was that of subverting the distinc- 
‘‘ tions in question, must, on the principle 
“here maintained, be regarded as not 
“coming from Him, of whose justice and 
“goodness we are previously, and by an 
“independent process, assured......... The 
‘conditions thus insisted on,—far from 
“erecting reason into an arbiter of the 
‘* specific truths of revelation, or involving 
‘‘ the incorrectness of an appeal to the doc- 
“ trine on behalf of the miracle which attests 
«« 7¢,—concern themselves only negatively, 
«* with the rational and moral character of 
‘revelation aut They require only the 
*« absence of that which is at variance with 
‘* moral truth, and which might thus occa- 
‘‘ sion a reasonable distrust of the doctrine 
N 
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‘“‘ having originated with the common au- 
‘“‘ thor of truth of every kind, who is, Him- 
‘* self, essentially veracious. That it ac- 
‘* tually proceeds from Him, is to be other- 
‘wise and positively attested.”...... 
‘«* Reason forbids not,—and the Scriptures 
‘‘ expressly authorize the supposition,— 
‘that an infinitely wise and good Being 
‘“‘ may permit his creatures to be tempted 
‘‘in this respect, as in others; since he 
‘‘ has, at the same time, supplied them 
“‘ with faculties for discriminating, in a far 
‘* oreater degree than is here required, be~ 
‘“< tween truth and falsehood, between good 
“Sand eval. i. i ( To the assumption, that 
‘‘ God has never, 7” fact, permitted impos- 
‘‘ tors or evil spirits to work real miracles, 
‘‘ or exert a proper prescience, we may 
‘‘reply,—that, though the supposition of 
‘“‘ a genuine prophecy or miracle occurring 
<‘ in behalf of a doctrine that is false, were 
‘“‘ purely abstract,—yet, since it is autho- 
“rized by the 13th of Deuteronomy, it 
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“‘ correctly may be made. The truths, in- 
‘* deed, hypothetically introduced there, as 
“contradicted by false doctrine super- 
“naturally attested, are those of a prior 
‘* revelation; but they are, also, primary 
‘* truths of natural theology, and are, there- 
‘* fore, of the cognizance not of revelation 
‘‘ only, but also of reason. In the text, and 
‘in its parallels, no doubt is raised as to 
“‘ the fact of the miracle having been per- 
‘formed; nor does the Lord declare that 
‘the Deity alone worked true miracles. 
var Ary ovate The charge made by the Jews 
“ against our Lord, admitted of, and even 
“‘ supposed, the reality of his miracles; but 
‘ascribed them to a mistaken source. 
« Accordingly, our Saviour, in his reply, 
‘insists, not on the fact that such signal 
‘‘ evidences of power had actually been 
“‘ displayed, but on their design and cha- 
Petes 1g The case is not essentially 
“ different in the instance of prophecy. 
‘The prediction, in its accomplishment, 
N 2 
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‘‘is supposed to be designed by God to 
“« « prove’ the Israelites, . . . . whether they 
‘“* would allow a decidedly supernatural at- 
“* testation,—and which constituted, there- 
‘‘ fore, a proper moral trial,—to seduce 
‘¢ them from truths, of which reason and 
‘“‘ revelation concurrently assured them, 
‘‘and from the duties which such truths 
‘“‘involved....... The point to be deter- 
‘«« mined was, not the reality of the predic- 
‘‘tion, or the miracle, but the quarter 
‘“‘ whence they emanated: and this was to 
‘* be judged of by rational, and moral, and 
‘‘ religious criteria.” —Godd. Bampt. Lect. 
Serm. vii. p. 199—205. 

The following profound remarks may pro- 
perly be recommended to the attentive con- 
sideration of all, who are desirous of ascer- 
taining the grounds of their confidence in 
human testimony. They tend, most power- 
fully, to show, that the scepticism, which 
rejects or undervalues that source of proof, 
has its origin in a wretched ignorance of 
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the real constitution of our nature, and of 
the whole moral and intellectual system of 
the world. 

‘¢ Because miraculous attestations, con- 
‘‘ sistently with what we discern of the 
‘« veneral government of God, . . . cannot 
‘be continuous and universal, another 
‘‘ proof is unavoidably interposed, in re- 
“spect of the greater part of mankind, 
“namely, human testimony. In the case 
“of attestations, professing to be from 
‘“‘ God, .. . an appeal is supposed, to cer- 
‘‘ tain primary tenets of natural theology, 
‘“‘ and to the intellectual and moral distinc- 
‘‘ tions in which those tenets are founded. 
‘* In the case of human testimony, [in be- 
“half of revelation,| an ultimate founda- 
‘tion of our reliance is provided in the 
‘‘ same distinctions. .... As the capacity, 
‘‘ the instruction, the information, which 
‘‘ enable men to testify, or to speak what is 
“ true, are founded in distinctions properly 
‘intellectual; so does that other indis- 
‘* pensable qualification, integrity, embrace 
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** distinctions, that are, as properly, moral: 
“it refers us to a principle of veracity 
‘‘ which a moral character, in union with 
“the intellectual one, can alone supply. 
“* Deduce the credibility of human testi- 
‘¢ mony from any source, short of this, and, 
‘‘ though it should still be thought ap- 
‘* plicable to the establishment of ordinary 
‘“‘ and secular facts,—it is inadequate to 
“the support of the weight which reve- 
‘‘ lation imposes.- Refer the principle [of 
‘* veracity] itself exclusively to the posi- 
‘¢ tive source of revelation, and it can no 
*‘ longer be, to this scheme, the source of 
‘* independent testimony. Familiarized as 
‘“‘ this sort of evidence is to mankind, by 
“ habit, and by a real adaptation to our 
“‘ nature, its primary origin may escape the 
‘“‘ notice of some, and may be demurred to 
‘“‘ by others, who, even where religion is 
‘‘ concerned, afford to it an entire credit: 
‘“‘ who exemplify it, without appreciating 
‘its real character...... Whoever care- 
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‘‘ fully scrutinizes the reasons which in- 
‘‘duce him to repose an absolute confi- 
‘“‘dence in the cumulative testimony of 
‘‘ which Christianity is possessed, will 
‘“‘ have no difficulty in discovering his ulti- 
‘* mate security to exist—(notin the beauty 
‘* or utility of truth, not in education as in- 
‘* stilling it, or custom as having confirmed 
‘‘ the propriety of adhering to it,—but) in 
“**the moral impossibility of the concur- 
‘“‘rence of so many, and such complex 
‘* violations, of the essentially veracious 
‘‘ character of our proper nature, as the un- 
‘« faithfulness of the testimonies in question 
‘‘ would imply.” —Godd. Bampt. Lect. Ser- 
mon Vil. p. 205—207. 

Reflections on the subject of the Scrip- 
ture miracles cannot be better closed than 
with the above passages. They exhibit 
the theory of our submission to this sort of 
evidence in all its force and symmetry. If 
we are asked, why we have a tendency to 
implicit acquiescence in preternatural at- 
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testations, the answer is, that we are so 
constituted,—that such is our nature,— 
that our disposition to rest in such testi- 
mony is just as much one of the phenomena 
of Creation, as any of the physical proper- 
ties of matter,—that it is an ultimate qua- 
lity from which there can be no rational 
appeal. Again, if it be inquired, why (in 
the absence of superhuman testimony) do 
we feel inclined to give our confidence to 
human attestations, the answer must be of 
the same kind; that we cannot withhold 
such confidence without violence to our 
intellectual and moral powers, and that to 
meet such impulses by argument, is about 
as reasonable as it would be to array syllo- 
gisms against our instincts and our affec- 
tions. Circumstances may, possibly, be 
imagined without end, by which our re- 
liance either on supernatural, or on merely 
human evidence, may be qualified, or li- 
mited, or even overpowered. But 20 cir- 
cumstances can be conceived sufficient to 
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annihilate in us the tendency towards such 
reliance. Instances there doubtless have 
been, and are, of absolute and universal 
scepticism. But this, after all, is an un- 
natural state of mind: a condition brought 
on by a course of perverse and injurious 
discipline; and it is proved to be so by the 
uneasiness it is sure to inflict. It may 
promise to place its victim ona couch of 
repose, but it actually stretches him on 
the rack of incessant torture. When a 
man forcibly suppresses all his kindliest 
affections, he becomes a misanthrope. 
When he distorts all his moral and intel- 
lectual faculties, he becomes a pyrrhonist. 
In either case, he becomes one of the most 
pitiable of human beings. And of all the 
symptoms of his wretchedness there is 
none, perhaps, more striking, than his mi- 
serable and treacherous consolation,— 
namely, that his misanthropy secures him 
from all delusion of the heart, and his 
pyrrhonism from all errors of the under- 
standing ? O 
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The truth is, that, of all aberrations of 
the understanding, scepticism is, itself, 
perhaps the worst. And it is for this rea- 
son, among many others, that works like 
that of Mr. Penrose should be earnestly 
recommended to all, who are training them- 
selves in liberal, and especially in sacred, 
studies. To such persons, all discussions 
are eminently valuable, which can prepare 
them for an enlightened and impartial esti- 
mate of moral evidence. Young men are 
apt to be jealous of the dignity and inde- 
pendence of their nature. They are prone 
to suspect that they are in danger of im- 
position, when any thing short of demon- 
stration is offered in support of perplexing 
truths: especially when those truths threaten 
a conflict with their passions. And they 
are, accordingly, sometimes willing to hope 
and to believe, that in resisting moral evi- 
dence, they are but vindicating the rights 
of their freeborn intellect. It is, therefore, 
of measureless importance that they should 
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learn, (as from works of this class they 
cannot easily fail to learn,) that nothing 
but a morbid and unnatural force can 
‘‘ bear us stiffly up” against the weight of 
momentous and cumulative probabilities. 
They cannot too soon be apprized, that we 
are provided with faculties, whose very 
office it is to give due reception to such 
probabilities; and that those faculties can- 
not be deposed from their proper authority 
and function, without destroying the fair 
proportions, and vigorous energy of the 
human character. They should be taught, 
that nature seldom suffers wrong and usur- 
pation, without being signally avenged ; 
and that they who lift up the heel against 
her, usually carry about them the mark of 
their unfilial presumption. They may be 
known, either by a general degradation of 
their faculties, or by the tyrannical pre- 
dominance of one faculty above the rest. 
Some mental feebleness and deformity, or 
other, they are sure to exhibit, the un- 
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avoidable effect of a process of violence 
and distortion. Against such lamentable 
degeneracy, nothing, under the divine 
blessing, can so effectually guard our 
youthful students, as a patient course of 
manly and generous exercise, which may 
bring impartially into action all the powers 
with which God has endowed them. And, 
for this purpose, they may safely be con- 
signed to the training of Mr. Penrose, as a 
skilful, though perhaps somewhat austere, 
intellectual Gymnasiarch. 


THE END. 


London: Printed by ©. Roworth, 
Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
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